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“Harpen’s Youne Peopre is the eqnal, if not the superior, of any il- 
justrated publication for juveniles now issued.”—Chicago Journal, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Aw Intusrraten Wrrkiy For Boys anp GIRLS. 

The number for September 18th is rich in fiction. In addition 
to the two serials that are running, “ Uncle Peter's Trust,” by 
Grorar B. Perry, and “ Chrystal, Jack, & Co.,” by Kirk Munror, 
there are two shove stories by CHartes Lepyarp Norton and J. 
Macponacp OXLEY, respectively. 

The principal illustration is a double-page entitled 

TIRED OUT. 
Frou a Parting py J. G. Brows, N.A. 
Iarprr’s YounG Prorir, $200 pre Year. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Young Prorir will be sent on ap- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
S the President had verbally accepted the nomi- 
A nation of the Democratic Convention, it was un-. 
important when his formal letter of acceptance should 
be written. He has at length made it public, and it 
is a very characteristic document. Beginning with 
an excellent summary of the various measures which 
now engage the public attention, and stating in a few 
words his view of them, he devotes the remainder of 
the letter to a statement of the chief question of na- 
tional taxation, and presents a concise and strong ar- 
gument for the policy in regard to it which he recom- 
mended in his annual message last December. The 
public revenue, he holds, must be raised by a tariff 
tax, the nature of which he explains. The rate of 
this tax should be determined by the necessities of an 
economical administration of the government. Un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation. But we are 
annually raising by this tax many more millions of 
dollars than the government requires. This accu- 
mulates in the Treasury, and while the amount of the 
tax is an unnecessary burden, the surplus becomes a 
public danger. The withdrawal of this large sum 
from circulation leads to increased rates for the use 
of money. This depresses enterprise and deadens the 
demand for labor. Distrust and timidity deepen the 
trouble. General business depression follows, which 
is felt first and most disastrously by those who live 
by wages, who therefore are especially interested in 
the reduction of the surplus by methods which will 
make the reduction permanent and with the least de- 
rangement of industry. 

The President thinks that this can be accomplished 
most wisely by reducing the taxes upon the universal 
necessaries of life, and by stimulating manufacturing 
industry by a supply of free raw material, thus ex- 
tending our markets. This does not, in his judg- 
ment, furnish any excuse for reducing wages. On 
the contrary, the encouragement and advantage of- 
fered to the employers of domestic labor will com- 
pensate for the difference between the foreign and 
domestic rate of wages. This is a reasonable, effec- 
tive, and American policy for diminishing the surplus 
in the way which is least harmful to all interests, and 
the country should judge it upon its merits, and not 
be diverted from it by the cry that it is something 
else than a simple, practicable, and equitable scheme 
of reducing taxation. It is denounced as free-trade. 
But the President truly says that the regulation of a 
system, or a difference in the degree and extent of its 
application, is not its destruction. He says of the 
protective system what every intelligent man will 
acknowledge to be true: ‘‘The existence of such a 
system is entirely consistent with the regulation of 
the extent to which it should be applied.” This the 
Republicans have admitted both by the appointment 
of a commission to revise the tariff and by declar- 
ing such revision to be the party policy. 

This, in the President's view, is the main question 
of the election, and his statement of it is clear and 
strong, and especially intelligent to the voters who 
are most vitally interested. In his letter he speaks 
also of Trusts as due to artificial restrictions upon 
industry and trade, and as essentially conspiracies 
against the common welfare. The substance of his 
letter is a sincere and cogent plea for wise reduction 
of the surplus in a way which will benefit American 
industry and enterprise. His view is opposed by im- 
mense and plausible misrepresentation, and by ap- 
peals to ignorance and prejudice of every kind. The 

election, therefore, will be in a certain degree a test 
of the ability of the people to deal wisely with a 
question of public economy which is complex and of 
infinite detail, and which is suddenly submitted for 
their action. Like the message, the letter of the 
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President treats no other question than that of tariff 
reform. There is an allusion to civil service reform, 
as to other questions, but nothing more. Neither the 
Canadian difficulty nor the Chinese treaty is men- 
tioned. The President evidently feels that the tariff 
is the topic of absorbing interest, and as it was his 
message which made it the paramount issue of the 
campaign, he has addressed himself to it exclusively, 
and with a force which commands universal atten- 
tion. 


STATE AND NATIONAL ISSUES, 


THE young Democrats who are trying to obtain 
control of their party and adjust it to the modern 
spirit, of which Mr. CLEVELAND is the representative, 
have triumphed in Massachusetts in the nomination 
of Mayor WILLIAM E. RussELuL, of Cambridge, for 
Governor. Mr. RUSSELL is a young man, of whom 
a large tax-payer in Cambridge, not of his party, 
says that he has been a most efficient and upright 
officer, advancing the interests of the city without 
undue increase of taxation, and ‘* keeping the City 
Hall perfectly clean.” He was an equally efficient 
member of the State Civil Service Commission, and 
is in thorough sympathy with the enlightened and 
progressive political spirit of the time. There is no 
good measure of State administration which he would 
not cordially support and enforce. Mayor RUSSELL, 
in fact, represents all the good qualities and tendencies 
in publie office which Governor HILL does not, and 
his nomination is as advantageous to his party as 
that of Governor HILL is injurious. It is a nomina- 
tion which will attract the independent voters in 
Massachusetts who wish to see at the head of affairs 
special aptitude for the public service combined with 
the highest character and marked ability, and who 
cast their votes for Governor upon State and not upon 
national issues. 

The contest for the leadership of the Democratic 

party is like that in the Républican party some years 
ago. ‘In that party the effort for leadership of a high- 
er character and for real reform and progress was 
signally defeated. It resulted in the complete as- 
cendency of Mr. BLAINE, and of what is known as 
Blaineism. In New York it is illustrated by the fact 
that the undeniable and unquestionable leader of the 
party is Mr. PLATT, who was obliged, as the condition 
of his supremacy, to bow to the plumed hat. Even 
Mr. PLATT, however, is compelled to reckon with the 
drift of the party upon certain questions, and the 
nomination of Mr. WARNER MILLER for Governor is 
not only a stroke of policy to harmonize Republican 
control, but it is also an unmistakable concession to 
the temperance sentiment in the party. Mr. MILLER, 
as the earnest advocate of oleomargarine legislation, 
is very popular in the rural farming districts of the 
State, which are the Republican strongholds, and he 
is a strong, outspoken friend of high license, and in 
his Own person interprets the platform cireumlocu- 
tion upon that subject. In his recent speech at Lit- 
tle Valley he said, **In the coming contest I do not 
hesitate to say that I prefer to be beaten upon that 
question rather than succeed by subterfuge and dou- 
ble-dealing.” No voter in New York can-reasonably 
anticipate high-license legislation from a Demoeratic 
Legislature and Executive. But he may justly ex- 
pect from Mr. MILLER, should he be elected, a recom- 
mendation for the passage of an effective law, with 
the understanding that there would be no Executive 
shuffling and equivocation when a bill should be 
adopted. i 

The action of the Democrats in Massachusetts and 
of the Republicans in New York emphasizes the dis- 
tinction, which is not usually made, but which ought 
to be made, between State and national questions. 
The constant and needless blending of them is one 
of the worst forms of ‘‘consolidation” and ‘‘central- 
ization.” There is no reason why a man who sup- 
ports tariff revision by Congress should not also sup- 
port high license by the Legislature of his State; and 
the only way in which this can be done is to vote in 
each ease for the representative of the policy which 
he approves. In Massachusetts the protectionist who 
is also a civil service reformer may well vote for Mr. 
RUSSELL, who is an intelligent and sincere, not a per- 
functory, reformer; and in New York the tariff re- 
former who desires strict regulation of liquor-selling 
by high license and of elections by the proposed bal- 
lot law may wisely vote for Mr. MILLER, who is the 
sincere friend of both these measures. 


CAMPAIGNING IN CONGRESS, 


THE last weeks in Congress have been devoted to 
campaigning. Members of both Houses have been 
making upon the floor the speeches that the session 
prevents them from making upon the stump. It is 
therefore not surprising that the feeling with which 
recent Congressional proceedings have been regarded 
is a feeling neither of respect nor of admiration. In 
the treatment of the two chief topics of debate, the 
Canadian and Chinese questions, the object has been 
to gain what is called the Irish vote. A poorer ob- 
ject and a more humiliating pursuit of it could not 
well be suggested. Much of the performance has 
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been childish and utterly discreditable. The Ameri- 
can name and the character of Congress are both 
disgraced, for instance, by such talk as that which 
preceded the passage of the Retaliation Bill in the 
House. The bill passed with virtual unanimity, 
only four adverse votes being recorded. It was 
known that it would pass. There was no need of 
saying a word, but five days were consumed in pue- 
rile threats and defiances of Great Britain because the 
tone of the London press, or of a part of it, had been 
somewhat truculent in commenting upon the Presi- 
dent’s message. 


Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, said, as reported: 


“Should war be declared, a gun-boat of Great Britain would 
searcely have time to reach our shores before Canada would be 
part of the United States. He thought that there would be no 
war. It was only when Great Britain contended with an unequal 
adversary that she was warlike. When she confronted her equal 
she was peaceful. But should the Queen of England, forgetting 
the lessons to her ancestors in the past, aim or discharge at us one 
unfriendly gun from one of her gun-boats, the echo which it would 
awaken would not cease to reverberate before GRovkR CLEVELAND, 
President of the greatest republic on earth, would salute CHARLES 
Stewart Parnev as the President of the youngest republic on 
earth.” [Applause on the Democratic side. } 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, said: 


“So far as the Tory party was concerned, there was no nation 
it would be less liable to trifle with than America. It knew that 
if trouble should come England would need all her iron-clads to 
take care of the British Channel, It would bluster and it would 
bluff, and it would back square down. There would be no war. 
A war with America would mean a loss of India to England, and 
the verification of the prophecy of THomas Davis that England’s 
difficulty would be Ireland’s opportunity.” [Applause. ] 


Mr. TarsNEY, of Michigan, abhorred war, 


“Dut if peaceful methods would not avail, then the State of Michi- 
gan would take care of Canada, and make a couple of Democratic 
States out of her. The people of Michigan desired peace, but it 
must be peace on honorable terms. Let England and Canada dis- 
tinctly understand that though the United States desired peace 
and reciprocity, it would not, under any circumstances, submit to 
an insult.” [Applause. } 


Mr. McApoo, of New Jersey, said 


“that England’s modern iron-clads would be as impotent in our 
harbors as were tubs armed with fire-crackers. He warned Satis- 
Bury that the first British gun fired against New York or Boston 
would assure the destruction of the British Empire.” 


This is poor stuff. The President negotiated a 
treaty for the reasonable settlement of the Canadian 


- difficulty, which he still thinks to have been a just 


and honorable settlement. The Senate refused to 
ratify it, and demanded retaliation. The President 
instantly adopted the demand with vigor, and pro- 
posed virtual non-interecourse. The English press 
protested, and immediately the President’s party rep- 
resentatives break out in this absurd strain to show 
that they are more effective tail-twisters of the Brit- 
ish lion than the Republicans, and all to win a vote 
which is supposed to be determined in an American 
election by hatred of England. This foolish swag- 
ger in the House contrasts most discreditably with 
the temperate and decent remarks of Lord STANLEY, 
Governor-General of Canada. Speaking of the trade 
of Canada, he said: 

“Tf it is denied one channel, it must find others, and thus nothing, 
please God, which can be done by man will stop the advancing pros- 
perity of this great dominion, I honestly trust that neither direct- 
ly nor indirectly may we be tempted from the path of calmness, 
sound judgment, and even a feeling of geniality toward those with 
whom we are brought in contact in political and commercial affairs. 
It is impossible to believe that where nations are closely allied in 
blood and interest they can be put asunder even for a time, and I 
hope and believe that these words which I have spoken will find a 
response in the bosoms of most of the community.” 

The other appeal of buncombe in Congress is for 
the vote of the Pacific slope by summary expulsion 
of the Chinese—so summary, indeed, that treaty stipu- 
lations are disregarded, and all because of a rumor, 
not authenticated, that proposed amendments to the 
treaty had been rejected. Mr. SHERMAN took the 
proper and dignified course in demanding to know 
whether there was any authentic information upon 
the subject—a question which should have been ask- 
ed in the House, and a definite answer required, be- 
fore action was taken. The country is disgraced by 
such pell-mell, harum-scarum proceedings in Con- 
gress, each party tumbling over the other in eager- 
ness to catch votes for its Presidential candidate. 





THE COPYRIGHT AMENDMENTS, 


A CORRESPONDENT in Missouri objects to the pro- 
posed amendment of the copyright law that it pro- 
vides neither for reciprocity nor for the free importa- 
tion of foreign books. But in dealing with a question 
of conflicting interests there must be concessions and. 
adjustments, and by no means can a consistent and 
symmetrical measure be expected if anything is to be 
practically accomplished. The proposed bill is a be- 
ginning of legislation upon the subject, which we hope 
will accord with the instinctive sense of justice. The 
CHACE bill is not nominally an international copy- 
right measure. It is an amendment of our present 
law, and permits all persons to hold an American 
copyright upon certain conditions, of which the chief 
is the manufacture of the book in this country. This 
is-a restriction upon the author, whether American 
or foreign, but it is a restriction in which he acqui- 
esces because of other advantages. The bill is un- 
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doubtedly the best attainable under existing circum- 
stances, and those who are favorable to its general 
object will naturally waive their feeling that it is not 
all which can be desired. 

Our correspondent is of opinion that the present 
duty of twenty-five per cent. on imported books ought 
to be sufficient protection for the American book- 
seller, but adds that without free importation the 
American publisher can put a high price upon a poor 
book. With a duty of twenty-five per cent., how- 
ever, which our correspondent apparently approves, 
there cannot be free importation, and the American 
publisher can still regulate the price, while if the 
advantage of the American bookseller is promoted 
by the cost of importation, the CHACE amendments 
to the copyright law virtually prohibit such impor- 
tations, and of course favor the bookseller. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the present duty on books 
will be continued. Various propositions have been 
made during the present session to admit books free. 
Should they prevail, we understand our correspond- 
ent to hold that the bookseller would suffer. If, how- 
ever, his object be that of the Authors’ and Publishers’ 
Copyright League, we think he will agree that the 
condition of American manufacture of the book, al- 
though in itself a plain limitation of the author's 
right of control of publication of his own work, and 
undoubtedly a high price to pay for copyright, is yet, 
under the circumstances, not too high a price, and the 
law may be further amended hereafter. 

Moreover, the CHACE ‘amendments, imperfect as 
they are, yet promote greater reciprocity than now 
exists. At present the American author, under cer- 
tain conditions, may enjoy an English copyright. 
But the English author cannot obtain American 
copyright under any conditions. The CHACE amend- 
ments, however, secure him that right upon condi- 
tion of American manufacture. The question there- 
fore is whether the enjoyment of the right is worth 
that price; and the great body of American authors, 
who thereby resign the right of making their plates 
elsewhere, agree that it is, and that is also the feeling 
of English authors. Such an arrangement is obvi- 
ously advantageous to American publishers and Ty- 
pothete, so that all the producing interests are agreed. 
The American reading public naturally desires cheap 
literature, but it may be assumed not to desire to se- 
cure cheapness unfairly, and it is the opinion of the 
most sagacious and experienced publishers that the 
price of good literature will not be enhanced by the 
proposed amendments. We shall be glad if our cor- 
respondent is able to agree with us that a measure of 
substantial justice may be warmly supported even by 
those who see plainly its defects, but who also see it 
to be a practicable beginning, involving no difficulty 
which is not remediable. 





GENERAL HARRISON'S LETTER, 


THE letter of General HARRISON accepting the Re- 
publican nomination is not an addition to the argu- 
ments or forces of the campaign. It treats the main 
issues in accord with the Chicago platform, but with- 
out especial force, and without leaving the impres- 
sion of a strong personality. He condemns the poli- 
cy announced and maintained by the President in his 
message as the first step toward free-trade. But he 
forgets that the President recommends only what 
eminent Republicans have recommended, and that 
GARFIELD declared that he favored protection which 
ultimated in free-trade. General HARRISON’S re- 
marks upon this subject are disposed of by the Presi- 
dent's forcible and truthful passage in his letter, al- 
luding to the Republican proposal to free whiskey 
and tobacco ‘‘ rather than surrender any part of our 
protective system” : 

“The implication contained in this party declaration that des- 
perate measures are justified to save from destruction or surrender 
what is termed our protective system should confuse no one. The 
existence of such a system is entirely consistent with the regula- 


tion of the extent to which it should be applied and the correction 
of its abuses.” ’ 


General HarrIson’s allusion to civil service re- 
form consists of an expression of cordial approval of 
the resolution of the Convention upon the subject, 
‘and a declaration that the law should be honestly 
enforced in its spirit, and that ‘‘some extensions of 
the classified service are practicable and desirable.” 
Beyond the classified service, appointments should be 
made only for fitness, and ‘‘ only the interests of the 
public service should suggest removals from office.” 
General HARRISON promises, if elected, to advance 
the reform. We trust that he would do so, and in 
such an endeavor we should support him sincerely. 
But we do not doubt that the adverse pressure of his 
party would be enormous, and we see no reason to 
suppose that he would be able to resist it more effect- 
ually than other Presidents. Upon the subject of 
Trusts, General HarRIsON differs from Mr. BLAINE, 
and agrees with Senators SHERMAN and CULLOM and 
with the President, that they are productive of great 
wrong; and with the authorities that we have men- 
tioned, and unlike Mr. BLAINE, he is quite prepared 
to say that they are not of advantage to the commu- 
nity. 

a Harrison differs from the Republican 
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Senate in regard to the fisheries. The Senate holds 
that the dispute is not to be settled by negotiation. 
But General HARRISON says: 

“The resources of a firm, dignified,.and consistent diplomacy 
are undoubtedly equal to the prompt and peaceful solution of the 
difficulties that now exist.” 

He affirms the unquestionable right of every qual- 
ified elector to cast one free ballot and to have it 
honestly counted, opposes Chinese immigration and 
the importation of contract laborers, and advocates 
the admission as States of ‘‘ several Territories.” The 
letter is the work of a faithful party follower, but 
not of a party leader, and it suggests that General 
HARRISON'S course as President would be largely in- 
fluenced by leaders of strong will and purpose. 





THE NOMINATION OF GOVERNOR HILL. 


THE New York Democratic Convention has nom- 
inated Governor HILL to fill the chair of JoHN Jay 
and DE Wirt CLINTON. ‘This result has been long 
foreseen, and it surprises no careful observer of the 
situation. There are men of the purest patriotism 
and character and of the highest conviction in the 
Democratic party, men to whom its pro-slavery tra- 
ditions are repulsive, and who are earnest supporters 
of progressive reforms, but they do not constitute the 
party in this State nor influence its action. As we 
pointed out last winter, while the Republican-Senate 
was playing a wretched game with the Democratic 
Governor, each trying to put the other ‘‘in a hole,” 
the two beneficial measures of the session, ballot re- 
form and high license, were Republican measures, 
sustained by Republican votes. The adverse votes 
were Democratic, and the opponents of both measures 
who appeared before the Governor to persuade him 
to veto them were conspicuous Democrats. The 
liquor interest, the great organized political and so- 
cial power of corruption, is undeniably Democratic. 
It looks to Democratic Legislatures for favorable laws, 
and to Democratic Governors for friendly vetoes. 

Of all this sentiment, which is very largely Demo- 
cratic, and of debasing views of politics and public 
life, Governor HILL is the especial representative.. 
His commonplace phrase, ‘‘I am a Democrat,” is, in 
the sense of a generally controlling influence in his 
party, precise and felicitous. He is the party favorite 
in New York; much more the favorite than President 
CLEVELAND. Conscious of the necessity of party sup- 
port if he would accomplish results, the President has 
sought to obtain it, and the acts which have clouded 
his administration have been due to his deference to 
the spirit and demand of his party, which are typified 
in Governor HILL, It is this spirit plainly dominant 
in the Democratic party of this State, and now em- 
phatically demonstrated by the eager and uncontest- 
ed renomination of the Governor, that confirms the 
distrust which the character and courage of Mr. 
CLEVELAND have tended to destroy. Even the meet- 
ing of Democrats who support Mr. CLEVELAND to 
protest against the nomination of the Governor did 
not declare that his election ought to be opposed on 
the ground that a man unworthy to be nominated is 
unfit. to be elected. Mr. HENRY GEORGE stated for 
himself that although he is an earnest advocate of 
the President’s re-election he would vote for Mr. War- 
NER MILLER rather than for Governor HILL. 

That is the spirit which is formidable to party ma- 
chines. Mr. ARTHUR, when chairman of the New 
York Republican Committee, used to smile at the 
vigorous protests of the reform Republicans, and say, 
contemptuously, ‘‘ Let them sputter; they will all vote 
right.” Protests which do not mean votes are de- 
spised by the masters of a party. The Democratic 
anti-HILL meeting took place on Friday, and on 
Wednesday Governor HILL was renominated by ac- 
clamation. He will not get the votes of the friends 
of reform and of decent politics. To make their pro- 
test effective they will vote for Mr. MILLER. If re- 
form Democrats support the Governor, it will be 
because they are more partisans than reformers, and 
believe that they can serve a cause by strengthening 
its enemies; and should the President be persuaded 
publicly to approve the nomination, he will seriously 
imperil the chances of his election, to which the elec- 
toral yote of New York is indispensable. 





THE MAINE ELECTION. 


As was expected, the Republicans have carried the State 
election in Maine, and by a majority like that of 1884. 
There have been the usual charges by each side that its 
opponent used vast sums of money. Each side used prob- 
ably as much as it could command, and the Republicans 
always command more than the Democrats. Mr. BLAINE 
sneered in his speech at what he called the twenty per cent. 
assessment upon Democratic office-holders. That, of course, 
is mere fiction. But whatever money was raised in this 
way could not be compared in amount with the Republican 
extortions under HUBBELL. In his telegram to Mr. WHITE- 
LAW REID Mr. BLAINE speaks of the result as almost a rev- 
olution. This, again, is very inaccurate. The Republican 
plurality tor Governor in 1884 was 19,745, and a plurality 
for Governor in 1888 of 18,495 cannot be called a revolution. 
A revolution occurred in New York when Governor Drx, 
who had received nearly 50,000 majority in 1872, was de- 
feated by Governor TILDEN by a majority of nearly the 
same number in 1874. 
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The significance of the Maine election lies in showing 
that no serious disturbance of party lines:has taken place, 
while in connection with the result in Vermont and Oregon 
it indicates rather a Republican drift. Apparently the 
tariff issue raised by the President and the “scare” at- 
tempted by his opponents have-not produced in States al- 
ready certain a change so pronounced as to forecast the 
probable result in November. . There will be no further 
preliminary signs, and the event in Vermont and Maine 
shows practically only that the Republicans hold their 
own. The campaign will proceed, therefore, with eager 
confidence on both sides, the Republicans glad that they 
have not lost since 1884, the Democrats remembering that 
in that year they won. The serious injury to the Demo- 
cratic prospects is not the Republican victory in Maine, but 
the Democratic nomination in New York. 

The Republican contest in Maine has been waged, as Mr. 
BLAINE wished, upon the ground that Democratic success 
in November involved the reduction of wages and indus- 
trial ruin. The argument was that obviously tariff reform 
might not prove to be of advantage to meh who live by 
wages, and therefore the wiser policy would be to let it 
alone. This is always a strong plea in a prosperous time. 
Then there were special reasons in Maine arising from the 
lumber and fishing interests which inake the result of less 
general significance. But however this may be, unques- 
tionably it shows how close the November contest will be. 





CHARLES SUMNER AND. THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

IN his address as President of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, ex-Governor LONG paid a glowing and just tribute 
to CHARLES SUMNER, and sneered elaborately at the muy- 
wumps. But he omitted to say that CHARLES.SUMNER was 
the first great Massachusetts mugwump in 1872, followed, 
we believe, by Mr. LONG, and that at that early date he 
broke with the Republican party for precisely the same 
reason that the mugwumps broke with it in 1884—because 
he believed it to be recreant to its best spirit and tradi- 
tions. Mr. BLAINE then called him to account, as. the fol- 
lowers of Mr. BLAINE now scold the mugwumps. But Mr. 
SUMNER’s letter to Mr. BLAINE expressed the feeling with 
which one of the great fathers, if not martyrs, of the origi- 
nal Republican faith regarded what he held to be an ettort 
to prostitute its name and glory to unworthy ends. 


PERSONAL, 


RicuarD MansFiEp has so charmed London with his acting that 
not only are his brother actors making him a social lion, but the 
Garrick Club has welcomed him to its brotherhood, his introduc- 
tion into this honorary membership coming through no less nota- 
bles than Joun Lawrence Tootk, Beersoum Trex, and Lewis 
WINGFIELD. 

—More and more influential are becoming the representatives 
of Southern capital at the North, though this growth has not yet 
attracted the attention it challenges. 

—James Wuitcoms Rivery is coming out in an English edition 
of his poems, with an introduction from ANDREW Lang. 

—A quarter of a million of dollars is to be the cost of a tomb 
which Senator Letanp Sranrorp, of California, has ordered built 
for the final resting-place of his family. It is to be of marble and 
granite. 

—GerorGe M. Puttman, the palace-car millionnaire, had a capital 
of just fifty dollars when he went out into the world to make his 
way. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas is credited with being the richest author 
in the world, barring such writers for zest and pleasure as_AN- 
DREW CARNEGIE, Whose income is figured out at over $4000 a day. 

—Five women and one man, all over a hundred years of age, 
had their deaths chronicled in the New York newspapers of last 
week. The oldest was a women of one hundred and four. 

—Joun Lucas, the head waiter for years at one of Saratoga’s 
fashionable hotels, dies to leave a fortune of $60,000, to show 
with some clearness what a handsome fashion is the American 
scheme of “ tipping.” 

—OLiverR Wenpect Howmes’s title of Doctor signifies more than 
most lovers of the genial Autocrat realize. He has made much 
more money as a surgeon than as an author. 

—London law-makers have just consented to the use of the tele- 
phone on Sundays. 

—Wiuiam H. Lanewirtn, of Paterson, who died last week, was 
totally blind, but he could so readily distinguish the denomination 
of all kinds of money, not of coins only, but of bank-notes, that he 
made a living for vears as the cashier of a restaurant. 

—Cuartes Mackey, England’s noted song writer, has reached 
his seventy-third year distressed by poverty, wherefore ALFRED 
Tennyson is raising a fund to relieve the good old man of his 
troubles. ‘ 

—Great-hearted. Frorenck NIGHTINGALE, on the verge of her 
threescore and ten years, has become a contirmed invalid. 

—Alaska cost the United States $7,000,000, and the Fur Seal 
Company has already paid our government over $8,000,000 for 
the privileges it enjoys of taking seals from the Territorial waters, 

—Gustav Kosse has been elected president of the Casino now 
building at Siasconset, on the island of Nantucket, The building 
will be within almost a stone’s-throw of Sankaty Head, the east- 
erly jumping-off point of the United States. 

—The Presidential nominee of the American party, General 
James LANGpon Curtis, has a fortune of $3,000,000, 

—Sara Bernuarpr is said to be worrying at last over possible 
obesity. She has gained a dozen pounds this summer. 

—The old log cabin which “ Bonanza” Mackay had for his home 
thirty years ago when he was wielding a pick for a living in Cali- 
fornia gold mines has been placed on exhibition in San Francisco. 
Not history, but dimes, induce the enterprise. 

—Readers of Mr. J. P. Duxn’s popular work, Massacres of the 
Mountains, a History of the Indian Wars of the Far West, will 
be glad to learn of the appearance of a new volume by the same 





- author. Mr. Dunn contributes Jndiana to the series of “* Amer- 


ican Commonwealths.” In deseribing the political life and his- 
tory of the State he records the struggle over the slavery question 
when WitiiaM Henry Harrison was Governor of Lidiana Territory. 

—While musical enthusiasts have been hailing Rieuarp Waa- 
NER as the master incomparable, the composer's grave at Bayreuth 
is utterly neglected and overrun with weeds. 

—When Margaret Suea, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, died, 
a little while ago, she left $1500 by her will to be devoted to the 
care of a pet Newfoundland dog, and providing that on the animal’s 
death he should be buried beside her, the $1500 then to revert to 
the chureh of which she was a member. Last week the dog died, 
and the will’s curious provisions about his burial were carried out 
fully, the funeral and the opening of his mistress’s grave attracting 
great local attention. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AvuTuor or “‘ Sug,” “Kung Sotomon’s Mines,” ** ALLAN 
(QUATERMALN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE BLOW FALLS. 


Ow the following morning, about ten o'clock, 
while Edward Cossey was still at breakfast, a dog- 
cart drew up at his door, and out of it stepped 
Colonel Quariteh. 

“ Now for the row,” said he to himself. “ I hope 
that the governor was right in his tale, that’s all. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to say nothing 
till I had made more sure,” and he poured out 
some more tea a little nervously, for in the Colonel 
he had, he felt, an adversary not to be despised. 

Presentlythe door opened, and “ Colonel Quar- 
itch” was announced. ile rose and bowed a salu- 
tation, which the Colonel, whose face bore a par- 
ticularly grim expression, did not return. 

“Will you take a chair?” be said, as soon as 
the servant had left, and without speaking the 
Colonel took one, and presently began the con- 
versation. 

“ Last night, Mr. Cossey,” he said, “ you thought 
proper to publicly bring a charge against me, 
which if it were true would go a long way toward 
showing that I was not a fit person to associate 
with those before whom it was brought.” 

“Yes,” said Edward, coolly. 

“ Before making any remarks on your conduct 
in bringing such a charge, which I give you credit 
for believing te be true, I propose to show to you 
that it is a false charge,” went on the Colonel, 
quietly. “The story is a very simple one, and so 
sad that nothing short of necessity would force 
me to tell it. I was, when quite young, engaged 
to your aunt, Miss Heston, to whom I was much 
attached, and who was then twenty years of age, 
and though I lad little besides my profession, 
she had some money, and we were zoing to be 
married. The circumstances under which the 
marriage was broken off were as follows: Three 
davs before the wedding was to take place I went 
unexpectedly to the house, and was told by the 
servant that Miss Heston was upstairs in her 
sitting-room. I went upstairs to the room, which 
I knew well, knocked, and got noanswer. Then I 
walked into the room, and this is what I saw. 
Your aunt was lying on the sofa in her wedding 
dress (that is, in half of it, for she had only the 
skirt on), as I first thought, asleep. I went up 
to her, and saw that by her side was a brandy 
bottle, half empty. In her hand also was a glass 
containing raw brandy. While I was wondering 
what it could mean, she woke up, got off the sofa, 
and began to stagger round the room, and I saw 
that she was intoxicated.” 

“It’s a lie,” said Edward, excitedly. 

“ Be careful what you say, sir,” answered the 
Colonel, “and wait to say it ull I have done.” 

“ As soon as I realized what was the matter, I 
left the room again, and going down to your 
grandfather’s study, where he was engaged in 

writing a sermon, I asked him to come upstairs, 
as I was afraid that his daughter was not well. 
He came and saw, and the sight threw him off 
his balance, for he broke out into a torrent of ex- 
planations and excuses. from which in time I ex- 
tracted the following facts: It appeared that 
ever since she was a child Miss Heston had been 
addicted to drinking fits, and that it was on ac- 
count of this constitutional weakness, which was 
of eourse concealed from me, that she had been 
allowed to engage herself to a penniless subaltern. 
It appeared, too, that the habit was hereditary, 
for her mother had died from the effects of drink, 
and one of her aunts had become mad from it. 

“T went away and thought the matter over, and 
eame to the conclusion that under these circum. 
stances it would be impossible for me, much as I 
was attached to her, to marry her, because even 
if I was willing to do so, I had no right to run 
the risk of bringing children into the world who 
might inherit the curse. Having come to this de- 
termination, which it cost me much to do, I wrote 
and communicated it to vour grandfather, and the 
marriage was broken off.” 

‘IT do not believe it, I do not believe a word of 
it,” said Edward, jumping up. ‘“ You jilted her 
and drove her mad, and now you are trying to 
shelter yourself behind a tissue of falsehoods.” 

“Are you acquainted with your grandfather's 
handwriting ?” asked the Colonel, quietly. 

“Yes.” 

“Ts that it?” he went on, producing a yellow- 
looking letter and showing it to him. 

“‘T believe so—at least it looks like it.” 

“Then read the letter.” 

Edward obeyed. It was one written in answer 
to that of Harold Quaritch to his betrothed’s fa- 
ther, and admitted in the clearest terms the justice 
of the step that he had taken. Further, it begged 
him, for the sake of Julia and the family at large, 
never to mention the cause of his defection to 
any one outside the family. 

“ Are you satisfied, Mr. Cossev ? 
letters if you wish to see them.” 

Edward made no reply, and the Colonel went 
on: “I gave the promise that vour grandfather 
asked for, and in spite of the remarks that were 
freely made upon my behavior, I kept it, as it 
was my duty to do. You, Mr. Cossey, are the first 
person to whom the story has been told. And now 
that you have thought fit to make accusations 
against me which are without foundation, I must 
ask you to retract them as fully as you made them. 
I have prepared a letter which you will be so good 
as to sign,” and he handed him a note addressed 
to the Squire. It ran: 

“ Dear Mr. DE La More,—I beg in the fullest 
and most ample manner possible to retract the 
charges which I made yesterday evening against 
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I have other 
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Colonel Quaritch, in the presence of yourself and 


Miss De la Molle. I find that shose charges were 
unfounded, and I hereby apologize to Colonel 
Quaritch for having made them.” ; 

“And supposing that I refuse to sign ?” said 
Edward, sulkily. , 

“T do not think,” answered the Colonel, ‘ that 
you will refuse.” 

“ Edward looked at Colonel Quaritch, aud the 
Colonel looked at Edward. 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “ please understand 
that I mean you should sign that letter, and, in- 
deed, seeing how absolutely you are in the wrong, 
I do not think that you can hesitate to do so.” 

Then, very slowly and unwillingly, Edward Cos- 
sey took up a pen, affixed his signature to the let- 
ter, blotted, and pushed it from him. 

The Colonel folded it up, placed it in an envelope 
which he had ready, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Now, Mr. Cossey,” he said, “I will wish you 
good-morning. Another time I should recommend 
you to be more careful, both in the facts and the 
manner of your accusations,” and with a slight 
bow he left the roorn. 

“ Curse the fellow,” thought Edward to himself, 
as the front door closed, “he had me there—I 
was foreed to sign. Well, I will be even with 
him about Ida, at any rate. I will propose to her 
this very day, Belle or no Belle, and if she won't 
have me I will call the money in and smash the 
whole thing up,” and his handsome face bore a 
very evil look as he thought it. 

That very afternoon he started, in accordance 
with this design, to pay a visit at the castle. The 
Squire was out, but Miss De la Molle was at home, 
the servant said, and accordingly he was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where Ida was working, 
for it was a wet and windy afternoon, 

She rose to greet him coldly enough, and he sat 
down, and then came a pause, which she did not 
seem inclined to break. 

At last he spoke.“ Did the Squire get my let- 
ter, Miss De la Molle?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, rather icily. 
Quaritch sent it up.” 

“T am very sorry,” he added, confusedly, “ that 
I should have put myself in such a false position, 
I hope that you will give me credit for having be- 
lieved my accusation when I made it.” 

“Such accusations should not be lightly made, 
Mr. Cossey,” was her answer, and, as though to 
turn the subject, she rose and rang the bell for 
tea. 

It came, and the bustle connected with it pre- 
vented any further conversation fora while. At 
length, however, it subsided, and once more Ed- 
ward found himself alone with Ida. He looked 
at her and felt afraid. The woman was of a dif- 
ferent clay to himself, and he knew it; he loved 
her, but he did not understand her in the least. 
However, if the thing was to be done at all, it 
must be done now, so, with a desperate effort, he 
screwed himself up to the point. 

“Miss De la Molle,” he said, and Ida, knowing 
full surely what was coming, felt her heart jump 
within her bosom and then stand still. 

‘*‘ Miss De la Molle,” he went on, “ perhaps you 
will remember a conversation that we had some 
weeks ago in the conservatory ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I remember—about the 
money.” 

“ About the money and other things,” he said, 
gathering courage. ‘LT hinted to you then that I 
hoped in certain contingencies to be allowed to 
make my addresses to you, and I think that you 
understood me.” 

“T understood you perfectly,” answered Ida, 
her pale face set like ice, “and I gave you to un- 
derstand that in the-event of your lending my fa- 
ther the money, I should hold myself bound to— 
to listen to what you had to say.” 

“Oh, curse the money !” broke in Edward. “It 
is not a question of money with me, Ida, it is not 
indeed. I love you with all my heart. I have 
loved vou ever since I saw you. It was because 
I was jealous of him that I made a fool of myself 
last night with Colonel Quaritch. I should have 
asked you to marry me long ago only there were 
obstacles in the way. [love you, Ida; there never 
was a woman like you—never.” 

She listened with the same set face. Obviously 
he was in earnest, but his earnestness did not 
move her; it scarcely even flattered her pride. 
She disliked the man intensely, and nothing that 
he could say or do would lessen that dislike by 
one jot—probably, indeed, it would only intensify 
it 


* Colonel 


Presently he stopped and stood beside her, his 
breast heaving and his face broken with emotion, 
and tried to take her hand. 

She withdrew it sharply, for his touch was un- 
pleasant to her. 

“T do not think that there is any need for all 
this,” she said, coldly. “I gave a conditional 
promise. You have fulfilled your share of the 
bargain, and I am prepared to fulfil mine in due 
course.” 

So far as her words went, Edward could find no 
fault with their meaning, and yet he felt more 
like a man who has been abruptly and finally re- 
fused than one declared chosen. He stvod still 
and looked at her. 

“TI think it right to tell you, however,” she 
went on, in the same measured tones, “that if I 
marry you it will be from motives of duty and 
not from motives of affection. I have no love to 
give you, and I do not wish for yours. I do not 
know if you will be satisfied with this. If vou 
are not, you had better give up the idea ;” and 
she for the first time looked up at him with more 
anxiety in her face than she would have cared to 
show. 

But if she hoped that her coldness would re- 
pel him, she was destined to be disappointed. 
On the contrary, like water thrown on burning 
oil, it only inflamed him the more. 

“The love will come, Ida,” he said, and once 
more he tried to take her hand. 


“No, Mr. Cossey,” she said, in a voice that 


. ord of love affairs. 


checked him. ‘Iam sorry to have to speak so 
plainly, but till I marry I am my own mistress. 
Pray understand me.” 

"As you like,” he said, drawing back from her 
sulkily. “I am so fond of you that I will marry 
you on any terms, and that is the truth, I have 
one thing to ask of you, Ida, and that is that 
you will keep our engagement secret for the pre- 
sent, and get your father (I suppose I must speak 
to him) to do the same. I have reasons,” he 
went on, by way of explanation, “for not wish- 
ing it to become known.” 

“Ido not see why I should keep it secret,” 
she said, “but it does not matter to me.” 

“The fact is,” he explained, “my father is a 
very curious man, and I doubt if he would like 
my engagement, because he thinks I ought to 
marry a great deal of money.” 

“Oh, indeed,” answered Ida. She had believed, 
as was indeed the case, that there were other rea- 
sons, not unconnected with Mrs. Quest, on account 
of which he was anxious to keep the engagement 
secret. ‘ By-the-way,” she went on, ‘I am sorry 
to have to talk of business, but this is a busi- 
ness matter, is it not? I suppose it is under- 
stood that, in the event of our marriage, the mort- 
gage you hold over this place will not be en- 
forced against my father,” 

“Of course not,” he answered. ‘ Look here, 
Ida, I will give you those mortgage bonds as a 
wedding present, and you can put them in the 
fire, and I will make a good settlement on you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “ but I do not require 
any settlement on myself; I had rather none was 
made; but I consent to the engagement only on 
the express condition that the mortgages shall 
be cancelled before marriage; and as the proper- 
ty will ultimately come to me, this is not much 
to ask. And now one more thing, Mr. Cossey: I 
should like to know when you would wish this 
marriage to take place; not at once, I presume.” 

“T should wish it to take place to-morrow,” he 
said, with an attempt at a laugh; ‘‘ but I suppose 
that between one thing and another it can’t come 
off at once. Shall we say this time six months ? 
—that will be in May.” 

“Very good,” said Ida ; “ this day six months I 
shall be prepared to become vour wife, Mr. Cos- 
sey. I believe it is,” she added, with a flash of 
bitter sarcasm, “ the time usually allowed for the 
redemption of a mortgage.’’ 

“You say very hard things,” he answered, 
wincing. 

“Dol? Idare say. I am hard by nature. I 
wonder that you can wish to marry me.” 

“I wish it beyond everything in the world,” he 
answered, earnestly, ‘ You can never know how 
much. By-the-way, I know I was foolish about 
Colonel Quaritch ; but, Ida, I cannot bear to see 
that man near you. I hope you will drop his ac- 
quaintance as much as possible now.” 

Once more Ida’s face set like a flint. “Iam 
not your wife yet, Mr. Cossey,” she said; “ when 
I am you will have a right to dictate to me as to 
whom I shall associate with. At present you 


_have no such right, and if it pleases me to asso- 


ciate with Colonel Quaritch, I shall do so. If 
you disapprove of my conduct the remedy is sim- 
ple—vou can break off the engagement.” 

He rose absolutely crushed, for Ida was by far 
the stronger of the two, and, besides, his passion 
gave her an unfair advantage over him. Without 
attempting any veply he held out his hand and 
said good-night, for he was afraid to attempt any 
demonstration of affection, adding that he would 
come to see her father in the morning. 

She touched his outstretched hand with her 
fingers, and then, fearing lest he should change 
his mind, promptly rang the bell. 

In another minute the door had closed behind 
him and she was left alone. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
GOOD-BY, MY DEAR, GOOD-BY. 


Wuen Edward Cossey had gone, Ida rose and 
put her hands to her head. So the blow had 
fallen and the deed was done, and she was en- 
gaged to be married to Edward Cossey. And 
Harold Quaritch! Well, there must be an end to 
that. It was hard too—only a woman could know 
how hard. Ida was not a person with a long ree- 
Once, when she was twenty, 
she had had a proposal which she had refused, 
and that was all. So it happened that when she 
became attached to Colonel Quaritch she had 
found her heart for the first time, and for a wo- 
man, somewhat late in life. Consequently her 
feelings were all the more profound, and so, in- 
deed, was her grief at being forced not only to put 
it away, but to give herself to another man who 
was not agreeable to her. She was not a violent 
or ill-regulated woman like Mrs. Quest. She look- 
ed facts in the face, recognized their meaning, and 
bowed before their inexorable logic. It seemed 
to her almost impossible that she could hope to 
avoid this marriage, and if that proved to be so, 
she might be relied upon to make the best of it. 
Scandal would, under any circumstances, never 
find a word to say against Ida, for she was not a 
person who would attempt to console herself for 
an unhappy marriage. But it was bitter, bitter 
as gall, to be thus forced to turn aside from her 
happiness—for she well knew that with Harold 
Quaritch her life would be very happy—and fit 
her shoulders to this heavy yoke. Well, she had 
saved the place to her father by it, and also to 
her descendants if she had any, and that was all 
that could be said for it. 

She thought and thought, wishing in the bitter- 
ness of her heart that she had never been born to 
come to such a heavy day, till at last she could 
think no more. The air of the room seemed to 
stifle her, though it was by no means overheated. 
She went to the window and looked out. It was 
a wild wet evening, and the wind was driving the 
rain hefore it in sheets. In the west the lurid 
light of the sinking sun stained the clouds blood 
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red, and broke in flying arrows of ominous light 
upon the driving storms. 

But bad as the weather was it attracted Ida. 
When the heart is heavy and torn by conflicting 
passions, it seems to answer to the calling of the 
storm, and to long to lose its petty troubling in 
the turmoil of the rushing world. Nature has 
many moods of which our own are but the echo 
and reflection, and she can be companionable 
when all human sympathy must fail. For she is 
our mother, from whom we come, to whom we go, 
and her arms are ever open to clasp the children 
who can hear her voices. Drawn thereto by an 
impulse which she could not have analyzed, Ida 


‘went upstairs, put on a thick pair of boots, a 


mackintosh, and an old hat, and sallied out into 
the wind and wet. It was blowing big guns, and 
as the rain whirled down, the drops struck upon 
her face like spray. She crossed the bridge, and 
went out into the park-land beyond. The air was 
full of dead leaves, and the grass rustled with 
them, for this was the first wind since the frost. 
The great boughs of the oaks rattled and groaned 
above her, and high overhead, among the sullen 
clouds, a flight of wind-tossed rooks were being 
blown this way and that, 

Ida bent her tall frame against the rain and 
gale, and fought her way through it. At first she 
had no clear idea as to where she was going, but 
gradually, perhaps from custom, she took the 
path that ran across the fields to Honham Church. 
It was a beautiful old church, and had originaliy 
been built by the Boissey family, and enlarged 
(particularly as regards the tower, which was one 
of the finest in the country) by the widow of one 
of the De la Molles, whose husband had fallen at 
Agincourt, as a memorial forever. There, upon 
the porch, were carved the “ hawks” of the De la 
Molles, wreathed round with palms of victory ; 
and there, too, within the chancel, hung the war- 
rior’s helmet and his dinted shield. 

Nor was he alone, for all around lay the dust 
of the illustrious dead, come; after the toil and 
struggle of their stormy lives, to rest within the 
walls of the old church. Some of them had monu- 
ments of alabaster, where they lay in effigy, their 
heads pillowed upon that of a conquered Saracen ; 
some had monuments of oak and brass; and some 
had no monuments at all, for the Puritans had 
ruthlessly destroyed them. But they were near- 
ly all there, some twenty generations of the bear- 
ers of an ancient name, for even those of them 
who had perished on the scaffold had been borne 
here for burial. The whole place was eloquent 
of the dead and of the mournful lesson of mor- 
tality. From century to century the bearers of 
that name had walked in these fields, and lived 
in yonder castle, and looked upon the familiar 
swell of yonder ground and the silver flash of 
yonder river, and now their dust was gathered 
here, and all the turmoil of their lives was lost 
in the silence of their narrow tomb. 

Ida loved the spot, hallowed to her not only 
by the altar of her faith, but the human associa- 
tions that clung around and clothed it as the ivy 
clothed its walls. Here she had been christened, 
and here among her ancestors she hoped to be 
buried also. Here as a girl she used to creep in 
awed silence with her brother James, and look 
through the window, when the full-moon was up, 
at the white figures stretched in their marble 
silence within. Here, too, she had sat Sunday 
after Sunday for more than twenty years, and 
stared at the quaint Latin inscriptions cut on 
marble slabs, which recorded the almost super- 
human virtues of departed De la Molles of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, her own 
immediate ancestors. The place was familiar to 
her whole life; she had scarcely a recollection 
with which it was not in.some way connected. 
It was not wonderful, therefore, that she loved 
it, and that in the trouble of her mind her feet 
shaped their course toward it. 

Presently she was there in the church-yard, 
and taking her stand under the shelter of a line 
of Scotch firs, through which the gale sobbed and 
Sang, leant against a side gate and looked. The 
scene was desolate enough; the rain dropped 
from the roof on to the sodden graves beneath, 
and ran in thin sheets down the flint facing of 
the tower; the dead leaves whirled and rattled 
in and about the empty porch, and over all shot 
one red and angry arrow from the sinking sun. 
She stood in the wind and rain, and gazed at the 
old church that had seen the end of so many sor- 
rows more bitter than her own, and the wreck of 
so many summers, till the darkness began to 
close round her like a pall, while the wind sung 
the requiem of her hopes. She was not of a de- 
sponding or pessimistic character, but in that bit- 
ter hour she found it in her heart to wish, as 
most people have done at one time or another 
in their lives, that the tragedy were over and the 
curtain had fallen, and that she lay beneath those 
dripping sods, without sight or hearing, without 
hope or dread. It seemed to her that the Here- 
after must indeed be terrible if it outweighs the 
sorrows of the Here. 

And there, poor woman, she thought of the 
long years between her and rest, and leaning her 
head against the gate-post, she began to cry bit- 
terly in the gloom. 

Presently she stopped crying with a start and 
looked up, for she felt that she was no longer 
alone. Her instincts had not deceived her, for 
there, not more than two paces from her, in the 
shadow of the fir-trees, was the figure of a man. 
Just then he took a step to the left, which brought 
his figure against the sky, and Ida’s heart stood 
still, for she saw who it was now. It was Harold 
Quaritch, the man over whose loss she had been 
Weeping. 

“Tt's deuced odd,” she heard him say, for she 
was to leeward of him, “but I could have sworn 
rome a somebody sobbing; I suppose it was 

Ida’s first idea was flight, and she made a move- 
ment for that purpose, and in doing se tripped 
over a stick and nearly fell. 
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In a minute he was by her side. She was 
caught, and perhaps she was not altogether sor- 
ry, especially as she had tried to get away. 

“Who is it? what’s the matter?” said the 
Colonel, lighting a fusee under her nose. It was 
one of those flaming fusees, and burnt with a blue 
light, showing Ida’s tall figure and her beautiful 
face all stained with grief and tears, her wet mack- 
intosh, and the gate-post against which she had 
been leaning—everything. 

“ Why, Ida,” he said, in amaze, “ what are you 
doing here—crying too?” 

“I'm not crying,” she said, with a sob; ‘it’s 
the rain has made my face wet.” 

Just then the light burnt out and he dropped it. 

“What is it, dear, what is it?” he said, in great 
distress, for the sight of her alone in the wet and 
dark, in .tears, moved him beyond himself, and 
indeed he would have been no man if it had not. 

She tried to answer, but, poor thing, she could 
not, and in another minute, to tell the honest 
truth, she had exchanged the gate-post for Har- 
old’s broad shoulder, and was finishing her “ ery” 
there. 

Now to see a young and pretty woman weep- 
ing (more especially if she happens to be weeping 
in your arms) is a very trying thing. It is trying 
even if you don’t happen to be in love with her 
at all, But if you are in love with her, however 
little, it is dreadful; whereas if, as in the present 
case, you happen to worship her—more, perhaps, 
than it is good to worship any fallible human 
creature—then the sight is positively overpower- 
ing. And so, indeed, it proved in the present in- 
stance. The Colonel could not bear it, but lift- 
ing her head from his shoulder, he kissed her 
sweet face again and again. Now nature has 
generally a remedy for most ills if only the phy- 
sician knows where to look for it, and there is no 
doubt that this sort of treatment has before now 
proved efficacious in many similar cases. At any 
rate, it answered here, for presently Ida grew 

" quieter. - 

“Don’t,” she said, feebly—a phrase common to 
the sex in such circumstances from duchesses to 
milkmaids, and one full of human nature. 

“ What is it, darling?” he said. ‘* What is the 
matter ?” 

“Leave go of me. 
swered. 

He obeyed, though with some unwillingness, 
for the situation was not without its charms. 

She hunted for her handkerchief and wiped 
her eyes, and then at last she spoke. 

“Tam engaged to be married,” she said, in a 
low voice, “to Mr. Cossey.” 

Then, for about the‘first time in his life, Har- 
old Quaritch swore violently in the presence of a 
lady. 

“ Oh, —— it all!” he said. 

She took no notice of the strength of the lan- 
guage; perhaps, indeed, she re-echoed it in some 
feminine equivalent. 

“Tt is true,” she said, with a sigh. “I knew 
that it would come—those dreadful things always 
do—and it was not my fault; I am sure that you 
wiil always remember that. I had to do it; he 
advanced the money on the express condition, 
and even if I could pay back the money, I sup- 
pose that I should be bound to carry out the 
bargain. It is not the money that he wants, but 
his bond.” 

“Curse him for an infernal Shylock!” said 
Harold again, and he groaned in his bitterness 
and jealousy. 

“Ts there nothing to be done ?” he asked, pre- 
sently, in a harsh voice, for he was very hard hit. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, sadly. “I do not 
see what can help us, unless the man died,” she 
said; ‘“‘and that is not likely. Harold,” she went 
on, addressing him for the first time in her life 
by his Christian name, for she felt that after 
erying upon a man’s shoulder it is ridiculous to 
scruple about calling him by his name—* Harold, 
there is no help for it. I did it myself, remem- 
ber, because, as I told you, I do not think that 
any one woman has a right to place her individ- 
ual happiness before the welfare of her family. 
And I am only sorry,” she added, her voice break- 
ing a little, “ that what I have done should bring 
suffering upon you.” 

He groaned again, but said nothing. 

“We must try to forget,” she went on, wildly. 
“Oh,no,no! I know that it is not possible that 
we should forget. You won’t forget me, Harold, 
will you? And though it must be all over be- 
tween us—we must never speak like this again, 
never—you will always know that I have not 
forgotten you, will you not, but that I think of 
you always ?” 

* “There is no fear-of my forgetting,” he said ; 
“and I am selfish enough to hope that you will 
think of me at times, dear.” 

“ Yes, indeed I will. We all have our burdens 
to bear. It is a hard world, and we must bear 
them. And it will all be the same in the end, in 
just a few years. I dare say these dead people 
here have felt the same, and how quiet they are! 
And perhaps there may be something beyond, 
where things are not so. Who can say? You 
won't go away from this place, Harold, will you ? 
Not until Iam married, at any rate ;-perhaps you 
had better go then. Say that you won’t go till 
then, and you will let me see you sometimes ; It 
is such a comfort to see you.” 

“T should have gone, certainly,” he said—* to 
New Zealand, probably ; but if you wish it I will 
stop for the present.” 

“Thank you; and now good-by, my dear, good- 
by. No,don’t come with me; I can find my own 
wayhome. And now why do you wait? Good-by, 
good-by forever in this way. Yes, kiss me once, 
and swear that you will never forget me. Marry 
if you wish to; but don’t forget me, Harold. For- 
give me for speaking so plainly; but I speak as 
one about to die to you, and I wish things to be 
clear.” 

“T-shall never marry, and I shall never forget 
you,” he answered. “ Good-by, my love, good-by.” 


I will tell you,” she an- 
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In another minute she had vanished into the 
storm and rain, out of his sight and out of his 
life, but not out of his heart. 

And he, too, turned and went his way into the 
wild and lonely night. 

An hour afterward, Ida came down into the 
drawing-room dressed for dinner, looking rather 
pale but otherwise quite herself. Presently the 
old Squire arrived. He had been attending a 
magistrates’ meeting in a neighboring town, and 
had only just got home. 

“Why, Ida,” he said, “I could not find you 
anywhere. I met George as I was driving from 
Boisingham, and he told me that he saw you walk- 
ing through the park.” 

“Did he,” she answered, indifferently. . * Yes, 
I have been out. It was so stuffy in-doors.,  Fa- 
ther,” she went on, with a change of tone, ‘‘ I have 
something to tell you. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.” : 

He looked at her curiously, and then said, 
quietly—the Squire was always quiet in any mat- 
ter of real emergency: “Indeed, my dear. That 
is a serious inatter. However, speaking off-hand, 
I think that, notwithstanding the disparity of age, 
Quaritch—” : 

“No, no,” she said, wincing visibly, “I am not 
engaged to Colonel Quaritch; Iam engaged to Mr.: 
Cossey.” 

“Oh,” he said—* oh, indeed! I thought from 
what I saw that—that—” : 

At this moment the servant announced dinner. 

“Well, never mind about it now, father,’ she 
said ; “IT am tired, and want my dinner. Mr. Cos- 
sev is coming to see you to-morrow, and we can 
talk about it afterward.” ~ 

And though the Squire thought about it a good 
deal, he made no further allusion to:the subject 
that night, i 

(TO BK CONTINUED. ] 


THE AFFLICTED CITY. 

IN itself,and without the aid of written comment, 
Mr. RoGers’s spirited cartoon on our front page 
expresses a condition of distress, relieved by gen- 
erous and substantial sympathy, that will at once 
appeal to the imagination, Jacksonville, prostrate 
and sorely stricken, is protected by the encircling 
shields of her sister cities. And great is her need 
of this protection, without which her situation 
would indeed be desperate. For eight weeks she 
has been doing battle with a pestilence that de- 
fies human opposition to its awful ravages, and 
can be surely checked by but one known agency. 
The offspring of heat and humidity, vellow-fever 
vields only to the power of frost, and until that 
welcome ally comes to her relief, Jacksonville 
must continue to wage the unequal contest, and 
must rely for aid upon the pitying generosity of 
her sister communities. 

In spite of the general supposition that Florida 
is a land of perpetual summer, in which cold is 
unknown, the whole State is during the winter 
months more or less subject to the influence of 
frosts, and in the latitude of Jacksonville they 
are of frequent occurrence from November until 
March. It is not, however, likely that a black 
frost, which alone can kill the fever germs, and 
which is now so earnestly prayed for throughout 
the upper portion of the Peninsular State, can 
visit it before the latter part of November, and 
until then the fever must rage unchecked, save 
by the diminution of the material upon which it 
feeds. 

In order to decrease the number of possible 
victims the depopulating of the city has-been 
‘urged as rapidly as possible ever since the first 
appearance of the pest, and now a full half of its 
citizens are refugees. Thousands of them are es- 
tablished in camps located among the healthful 
piny woods within a radius of twenty miles from 
the city. These, of necessity idle, deprived of all 
the luxuries, most of the comforts, and many of 
what are generally considered the necessities of 
life, are almost as sorely in need of food, shelter, 
clothing, and the aid that only money ean supply 
as are the twelve thousand souls whom a hard 
fate compels to remain within the city limits. 

At this writing the total number of those who 
have succumbed to the influence of the fever in 
Jacksonville is close upon a thousand, while the 
deaths already number over a hundred. Business 
is entirely suspended, the city is almost isolated 
from the outside world, and an ominous, almost 
unbroken stillness broods continually over its 
streets and along its once busy wharves. 

With the coming of the blessed frost all this 
will be changed ; the plague will disappear sud- 
denly and utterly; long suspended-business will 
be resumed with an abnormal activity; the throngs 
of refugees will return to their abandoned homes ; 
the great winter hotels, that, having been closed 
since last May, can by no possibility have become 
infected, will be once more thrown open; the 
throbbing tide of winter travel will again ebb and 
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flow through the city, and this time of its terri- 
ble trial will have become but a sad methory. 
There will also be memories of the quick and 
generous replies to the very first appeal for aid, 
and Jacksonville will always recall her time of 
tribulation with a warm thrill of gratitude, for it 
has shown her that she is well loved and tenderly 
cherished among the great sisterhood of Ameri- 
can cities, 


R. L. Wacker, agent of the Ocean Steam-ship 
Co. (Savannah line), pier 35, North River, and 
J.D. HasHaGen, agent of the S. F. and W. R. R., 
announce that all contributions sent to the above 
pier for the sufferers at Jacksonville will be for- 
warded free of charge. 


FRIENDS OF THE GOVERNOR, 

Tue power of bar-room politics has been vari- 
ously estimated. It may not be possible to de- 
termine the extent of this influence in the com- 
ing election, but all of it will be cast for Govern- 
or Hitt, who has courted it by his veto of the 
high-license bill and in other ways, and against 
Warner Mitirr, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, who in the avowal of his sympathy for 
high license has estranged saloon support. The 
picture on page 708 shows the type of men wha 
at this time are conspicuously zealous for Govern- 
or Hitt’s re-election. They are not without spec- 
tacular interest. In the group of two the dis- 
cussion has reached the point of intensity. A 
careless observer might think that the man with 
the slouch hat was filled with the spirit of ob- 
jection, and was about to retort upon his com- 
panion under the sting of some galling personal 
remark, but the fact is that he is merely over- 
powered by the other’s wisdom, the presence of 
which in astonishing quantities might be sus- 
pected by one familiar with these matters in a 
person of the speaker’s exalted physiognomy. He 
is undoubtedly extolling the Governor in choice 
phrase and with mellow utterance, and the listen- 
ing man is touched with a sort of acquiescent pa- 
ralysis, which has arrested his glass in mid-air 
and set his features in a hopeless and rather pain- 
ful expression of coneurrence and wonder. 

In the group of three the discussion is of a far 
lighter nature. It is at the point of anecdote and 
easy badinage. There is so much of what seems 
like dreamy and beatific retrospection in these 
square-jawed and typical faces that one might 
suspect the solid owners of being occupied with 
recollections of a horse-race; but it is really the 
flying scud of political eloquence, issuing copi- 
ously and easily from all three, and all in praise 
and to the glory of Governor Hitt, which makes 
the charin and induces the expression. In other 
circumstances there might seem to be a good 
deal of staleness about this jovial interchange, 
but just here is made apparent the wonderful 
power of the bar. Political subject-matter, jokes 
included, may be neither creditable nor clever, 
and still be made to seem full of fascination un- 
der the shine of the mirrors and the cut glass, 
the polish of the hard-wood finishings, the soft 
tobacco clouds, the smell of mint and lemon-peel, 
and the other delicate influences of the place. 

In the picture there are two persons who are 
not taking an oral part, but who are decided- 
ly competent to do so. The observer will note 
the phrenological evidences of the bar-tenders. 
Those round and compact heads are domes of 
political knowledge. They are men of poise, acu- 
men, and power. Their nerves are perfectly sub- 
ordinated. Amid the awful storms of a primary 
they would stand like racks. They are liable at 
any time to be calied away from their present oc- 
cupation to fill some political place in the Govern- 
or’s gift; indeed, if the Governor fail to recog- 
nize their services he will be flagrantly ungrate- 
ful, for they have stood for him as a tower, and 
have maintained his principles unflinchingly and 
with unflagging zeal. 





‘* RE-EN FORCEMEN TS"_TH E 
WAR VETERANS. 


Reminiscences of the great conflict of a quar- 
ter of a century ago always come with the au- 
tumn reunion of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. This year the gathering was held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during the second week of September, 
and in the present issue of the WEEKLY the spir- 
ited double-page illustration of Tuutstrup, ‘* Re- 
enforcements to the Front,” may recall to many 
a veteran of the civil war ineidents of experi- 
ence as in peaceful comradeship they “ fight 
their battles o'er.” 

The Grand Army of the Republic has had a 
remarkable growth, and now, twenty-three vears 
and more after the close of the war, although so 
many veterans have been taken away by death, 
it continues each year to enlarge its roll of mem- 
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bership by greater and greater gains. The or- 
ganization was founded in April, 1866, at Decatur, 
Illinois, by Major SrepHEnson, of Springfield, who 
had been a-surgeon in an Illinois regiment. The 
idea having occurred to him to establish a society 
of Union soldiers and sailors, he developed a ritu- 
al and a method of organization, and determined 
to muster the first Post in the town where the 
printing of his forms and rules was done. The 
second Post was then formed at Springfield, and 
Post after Post was added, Dr. StepHeNnson before 
many months mustering one as far east as Phila- 
delphia. Each State was constituted a Depart- 
ment, and Department Commanders began to be 
elected. The first National Encampment was 
held in the fall of that year at Indianapolis, Gen- 
eral Hurtsut being chosen Commander-in-Chief. 
The second National: Encampment was held in 
January, 1868, at Philadelphia, and there the or- 
ganization was greatly revised and improved, and 
put omits basis of to-day. General Joun A. Logan 
was chosen Commander-in-Chief, and infused the 
organization with his well-known energy. One of 
the earliest acts of his administration was to es- 
tablish Memorial Day, now a public holiday, and 
likély to so continue through generations. 

The Grand Army steadily increased in numbers 
and influence, holding its annual encampments in 


‘various parts of the country, as far east as Bos- 


ton and as far west as San Francisco. Subor- 
dinate bodies have become connected with it, a 
prominent one being the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
In the annual address of Commander-in-Chief 
Joun P. Rea, at Columbus, it was stated that on 
March 31, 1888, the total membership in good 
standing was 354,216—a net gain of 33,280. 
This gain was 7681 larger than that of the previ- 
ous year, although 4433 comrades had died dur- 
ing the year, being an increase of nearly one- 
third over the previous year’s deaths. On June 
30th there appeared to be 395,245 names on the 
rolls; and “to this,” says the address, “may 
safely be added a sufficient number out on trans- 
fer cards to swell the grand total to 400,000.” 
During the vear $215,975 was expended in char- 
ity. Such figures attest the magnitude of this 
organization, 

The new Commander-in-Chief, elected at -Co- 
lumbus, Major Witttam Warner, of Kansas City, 
served in the Thirty-fourth and \Forty-seventh 
Wisconsin, and is a member of the present Con- 
gress from Missouri, as he was also of the last. 
His combined military and legislative experience 
promise a successful administration. 


A LONG PONTOON-BRIDGE. 


Nepraska City celebrated on the 80th of Au- 
gust the completion of her new steel pontoon- 
bridge across the Missouri, which is said to be 
the longest of its kind in the world. The project 
of bridging the great river at this point was or- 
ganized long ago, but the borings and soundings 
were not made until the autumn of 1886, and the 
actual construction was begun in June, 1887. The 
corner-stone of the masonry was laid November 
3, 1887; the first piece of metal was put in posi- 
tion on February 13, 1888, and the last piece on 
June 8th. 

The bridge is of steel, having three spans, two 
of them of 400 feet each, and one of 325, making 
the entire length 1125 feet. Its entire weight 
is 1489 tons. The two stone piers are 85 feet 
high, and 18 by 46 feet at the base. The road- 
way is 16 feet wide, with a footway of 54 feet on 
one side and 38 feet on the other, making a total 
of 244 feet. One of its prominent features is a 
V-shaped draw, with the point of the V down- 
stream, which is thrown open by the current to 
allow boats to pass. This draw is said to be the 
largest in the world — nevertheless, it can be 
closed by one man, without the aid of steam-pow- 
er, The great rapidity and strength of the cur- 
rent at this point of the broad Missouri had pro- 
duced an impression upon the people and upon 
some engineers that a successful floating bridge 
could not be constructed at Nebraska City, and 
this delayed the attempt for ten years after Con- 
gress had granted the right. The steel wire ca- 
ble will be trebled for the spring floods, the bows 
made iron-clad, and the bottoms doubled with 
ouk, while during the ice season the bridge will 
be removed altogether. While the bridge was 
under construction the water reached within two 
feet of high-water mark, and many great logs 
passed under the boats. The V draw is adopted, 
as it would be difficult to close a straight draw of 
the required size on such a streain. 

While the pontoon-bridge crosses the main river 
where it is 1074 feet wide, the other arni of the 
river is traversed by a crib-bridge 1050 feet in 
length. The bridge was built by Colonel S. N. 
Srewart, of Philadelphia. Nebraska City made 
a gala-day of the completion, and its railroad fa- 
cilities will be greatly improved by this substitu- 
tion of direct route for river transfer. 
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TERRY. 
By EDITH BROWER. 


Terry and Bob and Jin and the three babies 
were playing in the culm-pile behind the house. 


On the back door-step sat “ Mam,” not much 


cleaner than her children, and wet into the bar- 
gain, for she had been working hard since morn- 
ing to get out a heavy wash for the men in the 
boarding-house across the way. The clothes 
were now hanging to dry on the fences, and 
Mam was resting and watching the children, 
well content that they should be thus employed, 
since it kept her motherly heart from anxiety 
lest they might stray into the street, where heavy 
coal-garts constantly passed, or, worse, on to the 
track just beyond the breaker. As for the Uirt, 
she gave it no thought. The clothes they wore 
now they kept on night and day until worn out. 
Once a week they got their hands and faces 
washed, “though *twa’n’t much use,” as Mam 
said, “ for they'll clip right into the culm ag’in” ; 
and she never spoke truer in her life. Mrs. 
Walsh was not far behind her neighbors in her 
indifference to cleanliness, but most of them ex- 
ceeded her in outward shows of godliness ; that 
is, so far as church attendance goes. With few 
exceptions, all the Black Diamonders were Ro- 
man Catholics, and although the nearest church 
was full four miles away, vet every Sunday, even 
in the worst weather, a goodly number of both 
men and women trudged piously thither, the lat- 
ter arrayed winter and summer in red blanket 
shawls and archaic velvet bonnets adorned with 
jiggling flowers. But Mrs. Walsh, born a Prot- 
estant, had married a Catholic who did not con- 
sider religion as a daily walk, but preferred tak- 
ing flying leaps heavenward by going to mass 
once a year, And this lack of spiritual surround- 
ings, together with her being much engaged in in- 
creasing, multiplying, and replenishing the earth, 
had so far succeeded in drawing the poor wo- 
man’s thoughts away from heaven that she had 
actually forgotten there was such a place. And 
as for the children, they had never even heard 
of its existence. They knew when Sunday came, 
for then they got their faces washed, ‘‘ Dad” ate 
breakfast in clean clothes, and all the neighbors 
went off somewhere, but to what place, or for 
what purpose, it had not yet entered into their 
infant minds to inquire. They sometimes wish- 
ed that Mam owned a red blanket shawl and a 
bonnet with jiggling flowers, and Terry, who was 
eight years old, had secretly resolved that when 
he grew to be a big man and could work, his first 
money should be devoted to purchasing these 
luxuries for her. She had now nothing but a 
sunbonnet, which she wore all day, in-doors 
and out, and only took off when she went to 
bed. 

After she had once shut the youngsters into 

the front room, which served as family bed-cham- 
ber, she always considered them as disposed of, 
and sat down to doze or gossip undisturbed be- 
fore the kitchen fire until Dad should return, 
Vn week nights his incoming was uproarious, but 
on Sunday nights, as befitting the sacred time, he 
entered with solemn gayety and slow, steering 
with curious certainty straight for the door, 
which on other occasions was apt to elude his 
aim—turning the handle and shutting himself 
in with cireumspection, At this point, all neces- 
sity for such unusual care being over, he would 
surrender himself to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and fall in an unstudied attitude upon the 
kitchen floor, where he usually remained all night. 
From this it might be judged that there is such a 
thing as drinking one’s self sober. At any rate, 
Mr. Walsh’s conduct was certainly marked by 
more apparent sobriety when he had had the 
whole day for imbibing, than when he. had had 
only a few evening hours. 

Terry was always glad when Sunday night 
came, for then he was not wakened up by Dad’s 
“noise.” On other nights his faithful little 
heart would not permit him to sleep, for Dad 
sometimes made it lively for Mam, and Terry 
was obliged to step in and check his wild ex- 
uberance of spirits, else Mam got no rest. The 
child exerted a wonderful power over his father ; 
a power born of utter fearlessness. Mr. Walsh 
was so conscious of this influence, even in his 
wildest moods, that often the mere appearance 
in the doorway of that dauntless little figure 
would prove a sufficient quietus. The demon in 
him yielded at once to the strange magic of a 
superior spirit. But again it took all the physical 
force that poor Terry had to quell the demon 
and save his mother from a black eye or a broken 
head. With an alertness gained by long practice, 
the boy would make a spring like a wild beast, 
clutch his father about the body, and cling there 
like grim death, thus diverting attention from the 
mother. To free himself from this encumbrance 
the madman would cast away stool, teakettle, or 
broomst'«k, which was serving him as temporary 
weapon of offense, and a hand-to-hand conflict 
would ensue between him and his tiny tormentor, 
who never once let go his grip until victory was 
sure. 

To-day was Monday, and Dad had as usual, af- 
ter his long hebdomadal carouse, gone very late 
to work in the morning ; consequently he was not 
expected home very early in the afternoon. Still, 
it was now getting far past the time when he 
should come, and Main went occasivnally to the 
front gate to see if her “old man” was not yet in 
sight. Tle water was ready in the tub and get- 
ting cold, the potatoes had boiled soft long ago, 
and the children, whose stomachs were their 
clocks, knew by these unerring timepieces that 
Dad ought to be on hand; and having come down 
from the pile, were clamoring about the door af- 

ter the manner of all hungry animals. Although 
Mam had never read Browning, she knew just as 
well as if she had that “ when body gets its sop” 
it “holds its noise,” and accordingly resolved to 
dish out part of the supper without further delay, 
and rid herself of “them nuisances.” Sle was 
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just going about it when confused and unwonted 
sounds at the front of the house made her stop 
to listen. 

Steps there were, surely—heavy steps—and a 
banging against the door. Could Dad be coming 
home drunk at this unheard-of hour? It went 
through her mind that this it was that had kept 
him so long. But never, even on Sunday nights, 
did he come in at the front door. Meanwhile the 
children, hearing something, had run around the 
side of the house, and now Terry came rushing 
back, pale through his griminess, crying, “ It’s 
Dad! it's Dad!’ Puzzled and half frightened, 
Mrs. Walsh went quickly through the front room 
and opened the door. It was Dad, sure enough, 
but he was not drunk. He was lying upon a 
board carried by four men—miners all, and black 
from their work—and the four staggered under 
their burden as they brought it in and laid it 
upon two chairs which they motioned Mrs. Walsh 
to place. Then they uncovered their heads, and 
stood in silence. 

Now only did the poor woman realize what had 
happened. She stared wildly at the men, at the 
crowd of neighbors already gathered in sympa- 
thetic curiosity at the open door, then tearing her- 
self ‘loose from the children, who clung bewil- 
dered to her skirts, cast herself shrieking upon 
her husband’s stiffened body. Bob and Jin set 
up a cry, in which the babies joined, none of them 
knowing exactly what they were crying for, but 
Terry knelt by his mother’s side, though he did 
not touch her nor speak to her. He could not 
cry out as the others did; he felt choked with 
the shock and strangeness. Mr. Walsh was the 
victim of that very common accident, a fall of 
coal in the mines, which had broken his neck. 
He was thus mercifully spared the lingering tor- 
ments which so often follow such disasters. 


That night, thanks to the friendly officiousness 
of neighbors, the remains were laid out decently 
in the kitchen, with candles at head and feet. 
Mrs. Walsh, being a Protestant, would not have 
a wake, but consented to candles. It was a mem- 
orable night for Terry. He went to bed as usual 
withBob and Jin and two of the babies, but the 
crowding, at other times the occasion of fun, 
now. annoyed him. Then the thought of poor 
Mam over there in her bed alone (except the 
littlest baby, who didn’t count) was dreadful. He 
could hear her sob and draw long sighs in the 
darkness. He must go to her. So, slipping out 
from his bed, he crept into hers, and putting his 
little arms about the weeping woman, soon lulled 
her to sleep by the same strange power by which 
he had formerly exorcised the demon in his fa- 
ther. But for Terry himself there was no sleep. 
To this child of eight years had come the Awak- 
ening. Ignorance hung still in thick unlifted 
clouds about him,but a dim light had penetrated to 
his poor little cabined soul, like that ghostly first 
dawn of which hunters tell us. He had thought 
on death. What it was he did not know, but it 
was something. It had no name for him, but it 


‘existed. Often before had he seen men brought 


home like Dad, and worse too, all bleeding and 
mangled. They were a off in boxes and 
never came back, and their friends cried, and it 
was said that these men were dead ; out until now 
Terry had not gone one single step beyond, to won- 
der or to ask what it meant to be dead. His 
life had been as purely an animal one as the pos- 
session of a naturally fine mind would allow. If 
he went beyond his brother and sister, or even be- 
yond his mother, in considering the condition of 
the family, it was from a material stand-point 
alone that he viewed it. To eat, drink, sleep, 
and play was life to him. So far, Soul had not 
wanted anything, and consequently knew not of 
her own being. But to-day Soul had suddenly 
seen something that Body could not see. 

The “bright angel” hovering over that stif- 
fened black form had in some way managed to 
reveal its presence, if not itself, and Terry’s soul 
had mutely replied to that mute beckoning. As 
he lay in the dark, with his arms around his 
mother, hearing only the low voices of the watch- 
ers in the next room, knowing that Dad’s body 
lay there too, he yet felt as if part of Dad were 
here in this room. He was not frightened to 
think of it as present vet not seen. In childish 
unconnected fashion he thought over his little 
past. There wasn’t much to think of, but what 
there was he turned over and over again. There 
were many things he couldn’t understand, things 
that had never troubled him before. What was 
it all about, anyway? Why did people work and 
eat, and sleep and eat, and work again? Did 
they have to do it? Couldn’t they stop doing it 
if they wanted to? Dad had stopped now—did he 
want to stop? Why was part of him in here and 
part of him in there? (For Terry, having once 
settled the duality of Dad, never questioned it 
again.) The part in the kitchen couldn’t do any- 
thing; could the part in here do anything? With 
a flash of spiritual insight it came to Terry that 
this was the only part that ever had done any- 
thing. The new thought was too bewildering. 
The child sat up in his excitement, and for the 
first time in his life he felt alone. 

Did Mam know anything about this? He 
would wake her up and ask her. But then came 
an instinctive feeling that Mam didn’t know. 
Bob and Jin didn’t know either. They hardly 
were sorry that Dad was dead. Terry was sorry. 
Dad was always good to him, and would always 
stop hollering and hitting Mam when he told 
him to. Dad was really good; not the part that 
hit and hollered, but the other part. Did every- 
body have two parts? Yes, it must be; Dad 
couldn’t be the only one who had. What was 
the other part like? Terry’s brain, thus sudden- 
ly roused to such novel and abnormal activity, 
pictured the whole population of Black Diamond 
in procession, each one furnished with a “ part” 
that you couldn’t see, but was there all the same. 
These spectres stalked back and forth before his 
mind’s eye until he thought he should scream as 


Mam did to-day, but he restrained himself lest he 
should wake the sleeping ones. 

Presently his thoughts took a more practical 
turn. He must go to work now. He could pick 
slate and earn some money ; not enough, though, 
to save Mam from washing. Bob might work too, 
but he was afraid Bob couldn’t. Bob was often 
sick; that is, he was nearly always sick when 
Mam wanted to send him down to the store. 
Terry sometimes was sick too. When he hadn’t 
had quite enough to eat, he felt sick, but he 
guessed he never was so sick as Bob, because he 
could always go, and Bob couldn’t. Bob could 
play when he was sick; playing wasn’t so: hard. 
It would be hard for Terry to give up playing 
and work all day. Bob and Jin would miss him. 
He thought, with a pang, of the delightful culm- 
pile. But Duty had spoken, and his heart re- 
sponded, “ Here am I.” Having firmly taken this 
resolve, he felt better and went to sleep. 

The next two days brought a medley of new 
sensations. The neighbors coming in to offer 
consolation and call up the dead man’s virtues 
(lest perchance they might be interred with his 
bones); the bringing of the long box, and the 
laying of Dad in it; the funeral carriages—in one 
of which the entire Walsh family, including the 
youngest, rode ; the long, slow procession all the 
way to town, where none of the children had ever 
been; the wonderful church service, so unintelli- 
gible and imposing ; the subsequent strange and 
dreadful experience at the cemetery, where Dad 
was actually put down into a deep hole in the 
ground and covered up; the rattling, bouncing 
ride home, and the house so empty and queer- 
seeming—not because Dad wasn’t there, but be- 
cause he never would be there any more—all these 
things were to one at least of the Walsh family 
as a dream, but a dream in which, though he did 
not know it, there was more reality than in-all 
the life that had gone before. Terry was a man 
now. Something was required of him, and he 
feltan inward strength equal to the requirement. 

The morning after the funeral, Mrs.Walsh went 
to her washing again, and Bob and Jin sought 
the culm, unmindful of anything awry in this 
world ; but Terry hung about the kitchen, for he 
wished to talk business with his mother, and was 
trying to get up courage enough to open the sub- 
ject. 

It was hard to begin. He had never suffered 
before from self-consciousness—that troublesome 
gift of anewly awakened soul—but now he seem- 
ed to be in his own way. He certainly was in 
his mother’s way, for after stumbling over him 
several times she asked, a little sharply, why he 
didn’t go and play. 

“] ain’t‘a-goin’ to play no more,” said Terry, 
bravely walking up to the guns at once; “I’m 
a-goin’ to work—to pick slate and get some money 
for you, now Dad’s gone—and I’m a-goin’ down 
to the boss right away, and see if there ain’t no 
place for me.” Having delivered himself of 
which speech, Terry further demonstrated his 
resolution by walking out of the house toward 
the breaker, leaving his mother in amazement 
and tears. 

As a result of his conference with the boss he 
was immediately given a place among the slate- 
pickers. 


The boss was greatly impressed by the dignity 
of character displayed by Terry on this occasion. 
“Ye niver seen sich a b’y as Terry Walsh,” said 
he, afterward; “he come up to me in the office 
as bould as ye plaze, the snip, an’ says he: 
‘ Misther, I wants a place to pick slate—have yees 
wan fur me?’ An’ I says, to try him like: ‘No, 
there ain’t none.’ An’ he steps a bit nearer, 
an’ says he : ‘I heerd say as how Benny Hanks 
is too growed-up now to pick slate ; he’s a-goin’ 
to drive mules ; can’t yees put me in his place ” 
An’ I looked at him hard, and them big eyes o” 
his’n ‘was shiny but stiddy, an’ the divil it was 
made me say: ‘ But ye ain’t growed-up yet ; ye’re 
nothin’ more’n a baby.’ ‘Sure an’ I’m no baby,’ 
he says, ‘or I'd be a-playin’ now wid the other 
babies; J’m the man, now Dad’s gone!” Sure’s 
ye’re livin’ the purty rogue said that—an’ he no 
bigger than my thumb, an’ that poor in his ligs 
an’ arrums! But he’s got a head on him, and 
he worruks better nor all the slate-pickers in a 
heap.” : 

Terry earned the not-to-be-despised sum of 
forty cents a day for his work. This amount, 
added to his mother’s wash-money, kept the 
family in about the same condition as when Mr. 
Walsh was alive, since but a small part of that 
worthy man’s earnings ever found its way into 
his wife’s hands. Terry was very happy in his 
new position. Every day he felt bigger and more 
important; but the work tired him. Accustom- 
ed to run about freely from morning till night, 
the continued sitting cramped him, and the ever- 
sliding mass of coal into which he must reach to 
pick out the chunks of slate often made him 
dizzy. Besides, the rough and cruel boys with 
whom he was associated made his life miserable 
at times. But he had mucti'to think about, and 
he thought with the incessancy of children who 
have no one of whom they can ask questions. 

He pondered much over what he had seen in 
the church. Bob and Jim had been delighted 
with the images, ornaments, and bright colors. 
Terry had noticed these with awe and admiration, 
but what had struck him chiefly, and what now 
remained with him, were the actions and gestures 
of priest and people. 

The priest had looked up and talked, and the 
people had shut their eyes and talked—he had 
seen them moving their lips. Whom. were they 
talking to? This was Dad’s funeral, but they 
didn’t seem to be talking to Dad. He was in the 
box and nobody looked at him. They talked to 
something they couldn’t see, and bowed their 
heads to it. Was it—? Terry scarcely dared 
think it—was the other part of Dad there, and 
were they talking and bowing to it? He ached 


‘to ask somebody. To think that all those people 
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knew, and the priest knew and might tell him if 
he could only ask! He felt quite sure that Mam 
knew nothing at all about it, and equally sure 
that he never could tell her his thoughts. Some- 
times he was almost on the verge of scepticism, 
if one may be a sceptic without a system of doc- 
trines to doubt. What had made him think that 
about Dad? There was no such thing! At such 
times he was very unhappy, though he couldn’t 
have told why. 

One day, shortly after beginning work at the 
breaker, a big boy threw a large piece of coal at 
him which struck his leg and caused a bruise. 
Terry did not tell of this at home for fear his 
mother should forbid his going any more to pick 
slate. Weeks passed and it did not heal, but 
grew more sore, and hurt him so some days that 
he could hardly drag himself to work, though he 
always ran until out of sight of the house. One 
morning he could not get up. He had lain awake 
all night, his head feeling as hot as the engine- 
room, and his mouth tasting worse than the mines 
smelt. The three babies slept with Mam now, 
so he had only Bob and Jin in bed with him, but 
since there had been more room, Bob had taken 
more, and on this particular night he had taken 
much more than usual, and kicked very hard. 
Several times he had kicked Terry’s sore leg so 
that he could hardly keep from screaming out. 
After Mam got up Terry tried to, but it was no 
use trying—he couldn’t move his head. Bob and 
Jin tumbled out over him, but he didn’t care, 
they couldn’t hurt him more than his leg hurt 
already. Now he would have to tell Mam, and 
she would say he shouldn’t work any more among 
those bad boys, and he’d never be able to save 
money and buy her a red shawl and a bonnet 
with flowers that jiggled—and she'd have to wash 
and wash and wash and never stop, but keep go- 
ing on and on and onand sliding down the shoots 
—no, the coal slid down the shoots, and the slate 
slid down the wash-board, and the culm-pile slid, 
and everything slid, and poor Terry slid away for 
a time out of the Here into the Nowhere. 


Terry opened his eyes. How light it was! 
How tall the windows had grown, and how big 
the room! But the bed had grown small; there 
was ouly room for one in it —and the other bed 
where Mam had left the babies when she got up 
—why—where was that bed? and the babies ? 
Yonder was a bed with a little girl in it, and an- 
other bed with an old woman in it, and over by 
one of the tall bright windows sat a big girl with 
a bandage over her eyes. 

And there were some empty beds, also little, 
and. clean, oh, so clean!—and coming toward 
him with a lovely smile and a white cap was the 
cleanest-looking woman he had ever seen. What 
had happened? Where was he? for now it had 
dawned fully upon him that this place was not 
home. The woman, in a voice as charming as 
her cap and smile, asked him how he felt. As 
he didn’t yet know how he felt, he made no re- 
ply, but matched her smile with another so en- 
chanting that she kissed him. This seemed a queer 
thing to Terry, as he had never been kissed in 
his life; however, he couldn’t have said that he 
disliked it. In fact, it caused him to smile still 
more enchantingly than before, which gained him 
another kiss. Then the woman brought a bowl 
with a sort of pink porridge in it, which she fed 
to him with a spoon. Then she dressed his leg, 
which process Terry watched with great interest. 
She was as gentle as a fairy and didn’t hurt him 
at all. He knew his leg must be getting well, 
for he hardly felt it now. 

Terry had been brought to the hospital in a 
raving condition. The injury he had received, 
aggravated by bad bluod and a general low state 
of the system, had produced fever, which his re- 
cent mental excitement sent to the brain. For 
days he had lain in a seemingly hopeless con- 
dition; but this morning the fever had abated, 
and he woke to intelligence again. He now gained 
rapidly, being able in a few days to sit up, and 
after a week or so to go about in a wheel-chair. 
Mam came to see him once a week, and always 
brought Bob or Jin with her. Mam didn’t talk 
much during these visits—there wasn’t anything 
to talk about—but she brought him peanuts and 


‘candy, which, however, he was not allowed to eat. 


One day Bob brought him a piece of peacock 
coal, and another day Jin brought a potato blos- 
som, which she had pulled through the fence 
from the garden next door. 

Every one was good to Terry, and he felt vehy 
happy. He made frequent visits to the men’s 
ward, where he saw much that was wonderful 
and entertaining. There were men with their 
broken legs in boxes suspended by cords from 
high wooden frames; men with broken backs 
lying on beds of water; men horribly burned by 
fire-damp, wrapped in white cloths from head to 
foot, and smelling of oil; but this small transcen- 
dentalist was especially gratified by a certain man 
whose leg had been cut off, and who moaned all 
the time, because, as Evans the nurse said, the 
cut-off leg hadn’t been buried in a comfortable 
position. The toes were bent under, and the man 
could feel those toes hurting all the time, and 
would feel them until they were laid straight. 
Terry begged Evans to see to the immediate re- 
interment of the leg, for he hated to hear the 
man moan, but all the same, he delighted in the 
idea of feeling one’s toes when they weren’t there. 
He thought deeply about it, and although he 
couldn’t exactly see the connection, it made him 
— more firmly what he had thought about 

ad, 

He also spent many hours in the matron’s 
room quietly looking at picture-books, or, if. she 
were at leisure to listen and reply, questioning 
her; for at length he had found somebody to 
whom he could unbosom himself. Upon enter- 
ing the room for the first time, he had been struck 
by a picture of the Madonna and Child. It was 
Holbein’s gracious Queen of Heaven, holding the 
sick infant. It reminded him immediately of the 
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crowned image he had seen in church, but to 
which at the time he had given little attention. 
The matron, observing his interest, asked, 

“Who is it, Terry ?” 

As he did not know, he shook his head to that 
effect, speech being ever with him more precious 
than rubies. But he looked the question back, 
to which she replied, 

“That is our Saviour.” 

Terry gazed still more earnestly at the picture. 
At length he said, 

‘“‘There’s two of ’em.” 

“Yes,” said the matron; “the one is sick so 
that the other can be well!” thinking to puzzle 
him, unaware of the metaphysical depths of his 
mind, which instantly received and welcomed the 
most abstruse ideas. Again he looked at the 
picture. ‘ ; 

“ Will he make me well too?” 

“Yes,” said she. He now seemed satisfied for 
the time, and turned to other things. 

The next day he came again, and wheeling him- 
self up in front of the picture, asked suddenly, 

“Does he stay there all the time ?” 

“Stay where?” 

“Up there?” pointing with his finger. 

“ He isn’t really there at all,” said the matron ; 
“that is only a picture of him.” 

“Where does he live ?” ; 

“We can’t see the place where he lives—we 
don’t know where it is, but he is where God is.” 

“Who is God ?” demanded Terry, sitting rigid 
and staring her almost out of countenance with 
his great, starry eyes. She felt very much as if 
a small cannon were pointed at her, tiring out 
bombs in rapid succession,’ but she answered, 

“God is our Father who made us all and loves 
us and is always near us, though we can’t see 
him.” 

These words sounded very familiar to Terry ; 
there was no difficulty in believing that; hadn’t 
he felt Dad near even when he couldn’t see him ? 
But—vou could see part of Dad. 

“Where’s the part of God you can see?” de- 
manded this merciless catechiser. 

The good matron thought a moment, and then, 
drawing her chair close to Terry’s, told him how 
men had felt God always yet never seen him; 
that at length this little child had come to show 
them what God was like—that he was the part 
they could see, and although he had seemed to 
go away, yet he was really here with us just as 
God is; because he was the eldest Son of the 
Good Father, and so worked with his Father to 
help us, his younger brothers and sisters, and to 
make us good. Terry listened with hunger in 
his eyes. It was the first morsel of food his 
starving soul had ever received. He made no 
comments upon what he had heard, nor did he 
at this time ask more questions, but as his shy- 
ness wore off he plied her with questions of all 
sorts, many of which she could not answer; and 
one day he told her, as well as his poor little vo- 
cabulary would allow, of the strange vision, or 
rather revelation, he had after his father’s death. 

“Perhaps it was God, and not Dad, in the 
room,” he said, “ but I thought it was Dad.” 


All this while Terry’s poor leg, which he be- 
lieved to be getting well because it did not hurt, 
was growing steadily worse. The redness dis- 
appeared, but it turned brown and then black. 
Gangrene had set in. His half-fed, squalid ex- 
istence before coming to the hospital, added to 
probable hereditary tendencies, had induced a 
condition of the blood which, even with youth in 
his favor, it was wellnigh impossible to cure. 
There was a chance, however, and the physicians 
decided to give him the benefit of it. His leg 
was to be cut off. It was a slim chance, for his 
general health hardly warranted him sufficient 
force to recover from the inevitable nervous 
shock, but in consideration of his understanding 
and good sense it was thought advisable to tell 
him of the proposed operation, and also of the 
‘extent of its danger. 

The matron broke the news to him, which he 
received very calmly. Then she added, “ The 


doctors say that you are not very strong and may 


not get well again.” 

“Would I have to stay here always then?” 
asked Terry. ‘I should like to stay with you, 
but Mam needs. me, and I guess I could pick 
slate with one leg.” 

The truth had to be told. 

“But you may die—sometimes people die 
while their legs are being taken off.” Terry 
looked up at the Christ-child. 

“Then I’d be where he is, wouldn’t 1?” 

“Yes, you’d be where he is.” 

“all right,” said Terry. ‘‘I’d like that better 
nor bein’ here, or home pickin’ slate.” 

“ But you couldn’t see your mother any more, 
or your brothers and sisters.” ; 

“Ob yes, I could,” replied this young spirit- 
ualist. ‘I'd be there just like Dad is.” 

She also told him there was a chance of his 
getting well, to which he replied that they might 
take his leg off as soon as they liked, only he 
hoped that they’d bury it straight so that it 
wouldn’t hurt him afterward, and the matron 
promised to attend to this matter herself. 

The amputation was to take place that after- 
noon. So Terry left three messages to be de- 
livered in the event of his death under the knife. 

One was to his mother, to the effect that he 
was glad his leg had been hurt, because if it 
hadn’t he would never have found out about 
God, and that if she wanted to find out about 
God she had better come here. Also that he 
had always meant to buy her a red shawl and a 
bonnet with flowers, but now he was afraid he 
couldn’t. Bob was enjoined to try and not get 
sick any more, but go to work immediately, and 
save Mam from washing so much. The third 
message was for the boss, asking him to give 
Bob his (Terry’s) place in the breaker. Having 
thus settled his worldly affairs, he awaited cheer- 
fully the hour of doom. 
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Although Terry did not die under the opera- 
tion, he never rallied from it. As soon as the 


’ effects of the chloroform passed away, he asked 


for his mother. 
Jin. 

The matron gave them his messages in his 
presence. When poor Mam heard hers she 
broke down utterly, and threw herself by the 
bedside, crying, ‘I did know about God once, 
my darling, but I forgot him long ago.” 

Terry looked at her, then at Bob and Jin, and 
back to her again. “ Yes, I'll tell him and Jin 
too, and the babies,” she said. 

That night he rallied a little, so that he could 
speak, and sent for the matron. 

“ve been there,” he said, as soon as she 
came. He spoke so feebly that she could hard- 
ly hear him, but his eyes gleamed like suns. 

“Where have you been, Terry ?” 

“ Where he is.” 

“ And what was it like there ?” 

He opened his lips as if to try and tell what no 
mortal lips can utter. No words came to answer 
her question, but in his eyes she read what it 
was like, and it was like glory—like peace. 


She came, bringing Bob and 





BY THE EVENING CAMP FIRE, 


“CAMPING out” possesses a fascination pecul- 
iarly its own. There is a freedom about it which 
appeals to man’s wilder nature, for in camp he is 
under no restraint and bound by no conventional 
rules, It isa momentary relapse to the barbarous 
style of living practised by his’ forefathers, and 
probably for that reason he enjoys it. But after 
a few weeks of tent life one is usually glad to re- 
turn to civilization, and more than satisfied to 
feel that he is a respectable member of society of 
the nineteenth century, and is not compelled to 
live always under the trees, without the comfort 
of even the few modern conveniences he carried 
away with him into the woods. To camp with 
only a. chosen companion and a guide in the wil- 
derness is one thing, and to be with a party such 
as the artist depicts is quite another. In the 
Adirondacks and in the Maine woods it is not at 
all uncominon for parties to own their log cabin 
or tenting ground, and to spend the summer there. 
Where there are a number of young people in the 
party there is sure to be a good time in camp, 
even. if they are miles away from a ballroom or 
theatre. When evening comes, and the party is 
gathered about the crackling fire, and there is 
singing and story-telling, then you realize the 
pleasure of camping out. You feel sure that there 
will be no interruption to a whispered téte-a-téte, 
and know that an objectionable caller will not 
drop in to spoil a song or a good story, unless it 
is some bug or bat of the woods, and young la- 
dies in camp never pay any attention to such 
things—or at least they ought not to. 





THE MOON A DEAD WORLD 
(BUT NEVER LIKE OUR EARTH). 
By PROFESSOR RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


I FIND that some are pained because I speak of 
the simple theory that the moon is a dead world— 
a theory which I have long advocated—as insuffi- 
cient. In reality the theory is only insufficient 
because it is unduly simple. It is true so far as 
it goes, but it is not all the truth. If the moon 
were simply a world like our own, which after 
passing through precisely such stages of life as 
our earth has already passed through, and in ad- 
dition such stages precisely as our earth must 
pass through in the future, had reached the final 
stage, world death, she would tell us by her dead 
face of the future of our earth in.a simple and 
straightforward way. As a matter of fact, though 
she does not tell us quite so simply of our earth’s 
future, she tells us much which, had she been but 
a simple miniature of our earth, she would not 
have told at all. She would tell us of the univer- 
sal prevalence of the laws of life and death even 
had her history been in all respects like our earth’s ; 
but she has a fuller story to tell. She would show 
how varied are the conditions and laws of life, 
even if her life had simply been as the earth’s, 
but shorter lasting. As a matter of fact she tells 
us of yet wider variety in the conditions of world 
life—variety extending not only to relations of 
space and time, but to all the multitudinous con- 
ditions of vulcanian, geological, and biological evo- 
lution. 

I have studied in these columns the probable 
condition of Mars, a globe not wholly unlike, and 
of Jupiter, an orb utterly unlike, our earth, I 
should like now to touch (as concisely) on the 
probable life history of the moon, an orb proba- 
bly differing as markedly from the earth in one 
direction as Jupiter does in the other. 

We know now that all the features of the earth 
as she is, oceans and continents, mountains and 
valleys, table-lands and prairies, have been 
brought to their present condition through count- 
less changes progressing during periods of time 
to be measured by millions or rather by tens of 
millions of years. We know also that all the 
various forms of life now existing on the earth, 
animal and vegetable life alike, have been devel- 
oped through countless forms during those same 
vast periods of time. Before we can determine 
whether another orb has witnessed like material 
changes we must learn whether the.-necessary 
forces have existed, and have acted long enough 
and under suitable conditions to produce those 
changes. And this we may hope to do. To de- 
termine whether forms of life similar to those on 
the earth have come into existence in another 
orb we should have to know much more than we 
are ever likely to know about the beginning and 
evolution of life upon our own world, and we 
should have to know much which we assuredly 
never shall know about life in other worlds. This 
part, then, of the comparison between our earth 


and any other orb whatsoever in space can nev- 
er be regarded as a subject of scientific inquiry, 
though. it may legitimately serve as a matter of 
quasi-philosophic speculation. 

Dealing with the other and more manageable 
problem, in the case of our moon we see at once 
that we have a material life to consider differing 
greatly from our earth’s. There has not been 
the time in the moon’s life for the changes which 
have taken place on the earth. Not only so, but 
the material necessary ‘for bringing about those 
changes has not been present on the moon in suf. 
ficient quantity, and the forces for working those 
materials have been much weaker on the moon 
than on the earth. Not to cumber these columns 
with calculations, I note that, according to the 


‘most probable estimates, there has been but one- 


sixth the quantity of water per square mile on 
the moon that there has been on the earth (in 
any corresponding stage of the life of each plan- 
et), the air bas had but one-thirty-sixth of the 
density, the force of gravity by which air and 
water do their denuding work has had but one- 
sixth the power of terrestrial gravity; and these 
inferior materials were worked by this weaker 
force for only one-sixth of the time that sub- 
aerial denudation has been at work upon the 
earth. It is not to be supposed, with this immense 
difference in the conditions, that anything like the 
same work of denudation, or therefore anything 
like the same work of rock formation, or similar 
interchanges of land and water, can have taken 
place on the moon which we know to have taken 
place on the earth. Even though the moon’s face 
may show the changes wrought during her whole 
material life, whereas on the earth perhaps but 
half the planet’s life has passed, the greater por- 
tion of the difference remains. The moon has 
certainly lasted as a live orb (speaking of mate- 
rial life only) not nearly so long as our earth, 
and during that shorter life, éven while it -was 
most active, the moon has been the scene of far 
less energetic processes of change. 

In these considerations we at once find the ex- 
planation of those characteristics in which the 
moon’s surface differs from our earth’s, and we 
recognize significance in those characteristics 
which before they did not possess. We see why 
on the moon the places where masses of molten 
matter burst their way through immense fissures 
(some of them thousands of miles in length) ean 
still be recognized, though we find no traces of 
corresponding features on the earth; for the de- 
nuding forces at work on the earth during mill- 
ions of years have long since removed all such 
traces from the earth, whereas on the moon such 
forces have neither worked with sufficient energy 
nor for a sufficient time to destroy these charac- 
teristic features. In like manner we can explain 
the existence of immense craters on the moon, 
whereas on our earth the existing craters are 
much less (absolutely as well as relatively) in ex- 
tent and are different in character. Doubtless 
craters of the sume sort, probably much more ex- 
tensive craters, existed once on the earth—indeed 


we can find what Darwin called their. * basal - 


wrecks,” though they themselves have disap- 


peared—but on the earth forces energetic enough 
have been at work long enough to remove the 
mighty ring-masses once enclosing these craters. 

But we can understand what is wanting on the 
moon’s surface, compared with the earth’s, as 
well as what is present. There are no great ta- 
ble-lands and few mountain ranges on the moon 
as compared with the earth—a contrast which 
seems the more striking-when considered in con- 
nection with the moon’s singular wealth in all 
other vulcanian products. It is clear, however, 
that the two relations are closely associated. 
There are few mountain ranges and no great ta- 
ble-lands on the moon because mountain ranges 
and table-lands (as now interpreted by geologists) 
are products of denudation, precisely as there are 
more great craters and earlier vulcanian forms 
on the moon than on the earth because these are 
the materials on which denudation has in the 
earth’s case more freely worked and during many 
millions more of years. 

It is most interesting to note, however, that 
though sub-aerial denudation on the moon has 
worked but little, compared with kindred pro- 
cesses on the earth, yet the moon’s face shows 
clearly that denudation has worked on her sur- 
face, and has indeed formed products which, 


though relatively slight, are absolutely massive. - 


The lunar Apennines, though small compared 
with the Andes or the Himalayas as on the earth, 
form, nevertheless, a mountain range of consid- 
erable dimensions. We cannot reasonably re- 
gard a range of this sort, resembling closely the 
mountain ranges on the earth, as formed in any 
other manner than our terrestrial mountains ; 
and since we now know certainly that our moun- 
tain ranges are products of denudation, and form- 
ed mainly beneath the ocean, we must infer that 
on the moon a wide ocean formerly covered the 
region where now stand the Apennines, and that 
denudation worked long enough and with suf- 
ficient activity to gather beneath that ocean the 
seam of buried matter subsequently upheaved by 
side pressures into this striking mountain 
range. : 

On either side of the lunar Apennines we find 
those broad, dark, and level tracts which have 
come to be regarded as the floors of ancient seas; 
and we may infer that the seas which formerly 
covered these tracts (the so-called “seas” of se- 
renity and of showers) spread formerly over the 
intermediate region crowned by the Apennine 
range. It is worthy of notice, as affording further 
evidence of one great era at least of denudation 
on the moon, that over both of these tracts we 
can recognize the signs of buried ¢raters, covered 
over, but not wholly concealed, by layers of de- 
posited matter. These features, “the ghosts of 
craters,” as they have been called, are among the 
most interesting, though they are also among the 
most difficult, subjects for telescopic investigation 
as applied to the moon. 


KISSES. 
us 

Dreamy the song the fountain played, 
Perfumed the poplar’s pleasant shade. 
I dared to ask the cool-clad maid 

If I a kiss mignt take. 
She flushed, aud faltered prettily, 
“You may have one—no more,” said she, 
Pouting her lips coquettishly, 

Giving her curls a shake. 


Il. 
I promised. What else could I do 
With such a pair of lips in view ? 
But ere I thought, I'd taken two. 
Oh, how severe she frowned! 
I stammered out, with downcast eyes, 

“ Dearest, I did not realize , 
Your—your—your mouth was such a sizo— 
One kiss would not go round!” 

E. D. P. 





SOME TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


On the beach at Seabright, New Jersey, one 
can often witness an odd scene—a fleet of fish- 
ing skiffs under full sail and yet high and dry 
on the sand. They are the craft of the fisher- 
men of Nauvoo, a quaint little settlement form- 
ing part of Seabright, inhabited entirely by toil- 
ers of the sea. They allow the sails of their 
skiffs to remain set, though the little vessels 
themselves have been beached, in order that the 
canvas may dry inthe sun. The beach here runs 
up some sixty feet from the ocean to a bluff, pro- 


- tected by a bulkhead, against which the waves of 


wintry storms have heaped flotsam and jetsam. 
On the bluff are the huts and ice-houses of the 
fishing village of Nauvoo, which forms at Sea- 
bright the first break in the line of modern fash- 
ionable summer residences extending along the 
New Jersey coast from Highlands to Elberon. 
The second break is made by Galilee, a similar 
but smaller settlement at Monmouth Beach. 
These settlements are the only ones of their kind 
in this country. The fishermen of the rocky New 
England coast live in villages at the head of har- 
bors whence they sail out to sea. But the fish- 
ermen of Nauvoo and Galilee launch their skiffs 
right through the surf. The beach at these points 
shoals up gradually, so that it is easier to launch 
and beach the skiffs there than elsewhere along 
the coast. Hence the fishermen from Highlands 
to Cape’ May gather every spring at Nauvoo and 
Galilee. Indeed there are fishermen even from 
as far away as Sweden and Norway at these vil- 
lages ; for a number of Swedes and Norwegians 
who follow the sea as sailors in winter have for 
some years past managed to ship for New York 
iu the early spring, in order to join the men at ib? 
“fisheries” for the summer. 

The beach from Highlands to Monmouth Beach 
is only a strip of sand between ocean and river. 
The surf beats against the seaward shore; the 
swift tide of the Shrewsbury River flows past the 
other. The New Jersey Southern Railroad runs 
from Sandy Hook along this strip of beach, which 
at places is not more than forty or fifty feet broad, 
so that the track and road-bed are saved from be- 
coming a prey of the billows only by artificial 
dikes. Sometimes, even in spite of these safe- 
guards, the sea of a winter storm hurls its waves 
with such force against the beach that they break 
through it into the river, carrying everything be- 
fore them. One winter’s night a New-Yorker re- 
tired the owner of two houses at Seabright. He 
awoke the next morning to learn that one house 
was on its way to Europe, while the other was 
floating up and down the Shrewsbury with the 
tide. 

“Old Nauvoo,” as the fishermen cal! it (and 
justly, for it stood before Seabright existed), 
consists of two streets of huts running through 
from ocean to river, except for the break made 
by the railroad. On sand-hills on the bluff back 
of the dike, dr on hummocks between the two 
streets, are the ice-houses, of which one sees lit- 
tle more than the peaks. The huts are rough 
‘two-story shanties, with a room for cooking and 
eating on the ground-floor, and an attic where 
the men gleep. Sometimes six or eight men 
dwell in one hut. Those fishermen who are mar- 
ried and have families live in neater houses, with 
here and there a garden plot in the rear. On the 
beach is a platform, around which many of the 
fishing folk gather fair Sunday afternoons, dur- 
ing summer, and listeisto a simple service. Near 
a wharf on the river, a kind lady has erected a 
reading-room, where some of the fishermen spend 
much of their leisure time. : 

So much of the land belonging to Nauvoo as 
lies between the railroad and the river is made 
ground. The sea, when it sought in its fury to 
break its way through the beach into the river, 
actually strengthened its foe with every blow it 
struck ; for it washed a great amount of sand 
over the beach into the rivet, where it remained 
after the waves receded, so that gradually the 
shore along the Shrewsbury broadened until 
where fifty years ago there was nothing but a 
strip of sand, there is now the river-front upon 
which half of Seabright stands. 

The first fishermen to launch their skiffs came 
down the Shrewsbury from Branchport and the 
little settlements on Pleasure Bay, a fine sheet of 
water into which the river broadens out a little 
south of Seabright. Landing on the river shore, 
they hauled their boats over to the ocean beach. 
After returning from the fishing banks they were 
obliged to haul their boats and“ fares” of fish 
back to the river shore, and load the “ fares” 
upon sloops and schooners, which bore the fish 
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to the New York market. Then they had to pull 
home in their skiffs. If the vessels were delayed 
in returning from New York by calms or adverse 
winds, the fishermen were obliged, perhaps after 
battling with the waves all day, to row up the 
river or bay with their boats loaded almost to 
the water’s edge with fish. After a while some 
rough sheds were built, so that the skiffs might 
be left on the beach under shelter for the night. 
Then an ice-house was put up, and the fish stored 
in it when the sloops and schooners were de- 
layed. 

Not long afterward some of the men built a 
shanty and bunked in it from Mondays till Satur- 
days, going home for Sundays. The boat-sheds, 
ice-house, and shanty were the only semblances 
of habitaticn on this wild beach from Sandy Hook 
to Long Branch. Thus Nauvoo was founded, 
and from this humble beginning it grew until 
when, some fifteen years ago, the fine summer 
residences began springing up on either side of 
it, the settlement was one of the most important 
fisheries in the country, and the source of a large 
portion of the regular fish supply upon which 
the New York market could depend. As the 
handsome summer dwellings increased in num- 
ber their owners sought to buy out the fishermen, 
for they looked upon Nauvoo, with its weather- 
stained shanties and ice-houses, its flotsam and dé- 
bris, and its bronzed and brawny toilers of the 
sea, as an unsightly break in the progress of 
fashion. But the fishermen formed an associa- 
tion, bought the strip between river and sea on 
which they had gradually reared their habita- 
tions, and apportioned the property in lots. The 
land is now worth at least five times its pur-: 

chaze price, and from a rental of a small part of 
it the association pays the running expenses of 
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the fishery, even to the running of the steam-boat 
between its river wharf and New York. Some 
statistics will show that the fishermen of Nau- 
voo would be unwise to part with their property, 
even should it double or treble its present value. 
The “fare” of fish of the Nauvooans averages 
800 pounds a day to each of the 200 boats of 
the village, or 60,000 pounds for all, or 9,000,000 
pounds during the season, which lasts about one 
hundred and fifty days. As the fish is sold at 
an average of three cents a pound, the season’s 
“fares” aggregate $270,000. Each boat is han- 
dled by two men, who, if they own it, work ‘on 
halves.” If some one else owns the skiff, they 
“go thirds” with the owner. A number of fish- 
ermen own three or four boats, and thus derive 
a snug income from every season’s catch. The 
fishing banks are a stretch of rocky bottom, be- 
ginning about four miles out, and broadening out 
some ten miles in places. The water varies in 
depth from forty te sixty feet. The fishing is 
with hooks and lines, menhaden being used for 
bait. Sea-bass in summer and cod in winter are 
fished for, with the hooks sunk. almost to the bot- 
tom. In blue-fishing, menhaden are chopped up 
and thrown astern to attract the fish, and short 
lines are used. Ten years ago the “fares” of 
blue-fish were so large that they brought but 
three cents a pound, but these fish have become 
so scarce that they now sell for ten cents. Many 
attribute this to the wholesale netting of men- 
haden by oil-refiners. But an old fisherman en- 
lightened me on this point. ‘It’s just one o’ the 
ways fish has,” he said. ‘“ Fish comes and goes. 
When I was a youngster there wasn’t so many 
fish off here as there is now. Porgies was then 
the most plentiful. The blue-fish began to come 
"bout thirty year ago, and more came every year. 
For ten years they’ve been migratin’—for it’s my 
opinion that fish migrate like folks. Take the 
cottages—some folks is there one summer, an’ 
other folks the next summer, an’ others the next. 
So it is out on the banks. First there was por- 
gies, then blue-fish, and now the sea-bass are 
most plentiful.” G. K 









































“SOME TOILERS OF THE SEA.”—From Paotocrapus sy H. S. Wrer. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR R. A. PROCTOR. 
From a Puorogrars sy Fak. 


RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR, 


Richarp ANTHONY Proctor, well known in the United States 
and England as an astronomer, author, and lecturer, died in New 
York on the 12th of September of yellow-fever, the germs of which 
disease were contracted in Florida. Mr. Procror: was born in 
Chelsea, England, in 1837. As a child his health was so delicate 
that his parents rather restrained than urged him in his studies. 
When he was twelve years old he was deep in Euclid, and the old 
geometrician seems to have given a decided bent to Procror’s 
future. By the death of his father young Proctor was for a time 
prevented from entering college, and obtained a clerkship ; but in 
1855, through his own exertions, having saved his salary, he be- 
came a student of King’s College, London. In 1855 he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at once took a high rating in 
mathematics. In 1860 he graduated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Hardly had he commenced looking about for a career 
when he met with financial misfortune in the failure of a bank in 
which his fortune had been placed. In addition to this he had 
assumed certain family obligations. At once the excellent educa- 
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tion he had received and his own peculiar tastes 
were called upon to bring him his bread and but: 
ter. His first appearance as an author was in 
the Cornhill Magazine of 1863 in an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Double-Stars.” This was followed by a 
volume on Saturn and its System. After this 
came the Gnomic Star Atlas and the Hand 
book of the Stars. At once excellent style, clear- 
ness of method, and knowledge of his subjects 
made Mr. Procror conspicuous. In his astro- 
nomical explanations he occupied a happy me- 
dium between the popular and the closer scien- 
tific methods. In 1867 and 1868 he contributed 
many carefully executed astronomical maps, the 
result of his own observations. In Half Hours 
with the Telescope and Half Hours with the 
Stars Mr. Proctor attracted increased attention. 
In 1866 he became a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. His reputation having been now 
fully established, Mr. Proctor came to the United 
States in 1873, and lectured on astronomy with 
marked success. Returning two years later, he 
resumed his lecture course. In 1880 Mr. Procror 
was again in the United States, when he married 
an American lady, and settled at St. Joseph, Mis- 

mri. The climate not.suiting-him, he came to 

ew York. Finding the rigors of a New York 
winter difficult to bear, he purchased a property 
in Florida, where he erected an observatory. 
During the last five years Mr. Proctor has con- 
tributed many articles to the leading magazines 
both in this country and abroad, and several of 
his contributions have appeared in the Harper 
publications. He widened his grasp of subjects 
as he wrote, discussing topics which, though some- 
what mathematical in their treatment, were not 
astronomical. 

It is touching to notice that perhaps Mr. Proc- 
ToR’s very last letter of a literary character was 
written by him from Florida to the Messrs. Harper, 
and received by them but a few days ago. In it 
he tells of his intended departure for New York, 
and thence by the Umbria for England, “‘ having 
agreed to give two courses of lectures on astron- 
omy at the St. James’s Hall, London.” Mr. Proctor with this 
communication sent an interesting paper, entitled “The Moon a 
Dead World, but Never LikeOur Earth.” This he had written 
because of the new interest awakened by the more recent study 
of Mars. This paper, to be considered as among the last of Mr. 
Proctor’s contributions, will be found on another page of this 
issue of Harper’s WEEKLY. 

A pleasant, genial man, with generous traits, Mr. Proctor had 
made many personal friends in the United States, and no one was 


more happy than he to speak of that great future which he proph- - 


esied for this country, the land of his adoption. 








THE GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MAINE, 


Mr. Epwin C. BurieieH, who has been elected Governor of 
Maine, is as. yet a comparatively young man. He was born at 
Linneus, Aroostook County, in 1848. His early days were spent 
in. the forest regions of his native State and in farming. In his 
barboed he was noted for hia industry, and though busily occupied 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT BURLEIGH OF MAINE. 
From a Puorograri sy Lamson, Pogtianp. 


in lumbering and farming, devoted all his leisure to study. At 
this early period of his life he made many friends in the section 
of the State where he was born. When arriving at man’s estate 
he took a decided interest in politics, and held several minor offices 
in his county. His first position of prominence was that of clerk 
in the office of the State Treasurer. Becoming familiar with his 
financial duties, he was elected in 1884 to be State Treasurer, 
which position he held at the time of his nomination for Governor, 
which took place on the 12th of June. By the death of the former 
Governor, Mr. JoserH R. Bopwext, his place was occupied by Mr, 
S. S. Marsue, President of the Senate, for the unexpired term. 
In the contest for the nomination of Governor there were three 
candidates in the field, the present Governor of the State, Mr. 8. S. 
Marsig, H. B. Cieaver, and Mr. Burtzign. There were 1438 
delegates, and for some time who would be nominated was doubt- 
ful. Finally Mr. Burteicu received 775 votes, a majority of 112. 
His plurality, according to the Lewiston Journal of September 14, 
quoted in the New York Tribune of the same date, was 18,495. 
Mr. BureicH will take the gubernatorial chair at Augusta in 
January next. 





BY THE EVENING CAMP FIRE.—Drawn sy J. Macponatp.—([Sex Pace 715.] 
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HEREDITY. 


THE baby claps his hands, 
Aud all his trouble flees, 
When in his face the nurse 
Jingles a string of keys. 


Around his hairless head 
The keys he gayly swings, 
Preferring them for his teeth 
To rattles and rubber rings. 


Whenever he’s mad or cross, 
And utters woful wails, 

To make him blithe and glad 
The string of keys ne’er fails. 


The reason, we are told 
By all his kin and kith, 
Is that his great-grandaunt 
Married a great locksmith. 
R. K. M. 








CANOEING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Dering the early autumn there is no more de- 
lightful canoeing region in the world than that 
of the Adirondacks. The days are bright and 
warm, and the nights are so crisp and cool that 
the tired voyager finds the warmth of his roaring 
camp fire as pleasant as its dancing lights and 
shadows. Here the material for these generous 
fires, which form the centres of all camp life plea- 
sures and duties, is always at hand in unstinted 
abundance. At this season black-flies, mosqui- 
toes, and other insect pests have disappeared, and 
with them have gone the throngs of hurrying 
tourists, who, with but limited holidays, feel it 
their duty to cover as much ground as possible 
in the shortest time. As a result of their hurry 
and rush, the restful quiet of the wilderness, which 
is its chiefest charm, is sadly disturbed, and all 
its sojourners become infected to a greater or 
less degree with the all-pervading spirit of rest- 
lessness and impatience. 

To avoid these petty annovances the wise canoe 
man will defer his departure to this land of lakes, 
rivers, mountain, and forest until September or 
October, when the season of bustle and hurry is 
over, and Nature in her loveliest garb is composing 
herself for the long, unbroken sleep of winter. 

In all save one respect the modern sailing ca- 

noe is the model conveyance in which to traverse 
Adirondack waters. This is that it is an awk- 
ward craft for one man to carry. As all who 
know “anything of the Adirondack region are 
aware, its “carries,” or portages, are among its 
most prominent féatures. They are of all 
lengths, of all degrges of roughness, and they 
occur with such freuency that they can by no 
means be avoided in a journey of any length. 
Over any one of them the boat is of itself a suf- 
ficient burden for one strong man. It is borne, 
bottom up, upon a yoke fitted to the shoulders, 
and is*inclined at such an angle, with its bow 
high in the air and its stern-post but a few 
inches above the ground, that the bearer, whose 
head is well within it, has an unobstructed view 
of his path, and can steer his awkward burden 
clear of overhanging branches or other obstacles. 
This clear view is, however, denied to the canoe 
man whose head is thrust into the narrow cock- 
pit of his decked craft,and who consequently 
can see but a few feet ahead of where he stands. 
Thus handicapped, he is apt to come to grief so 
frequently and unexpectedly that he is more than 
glad to catch the glimmer of water ahead, and 
know that once more his uncomfortable burden 
may be made to resume its proper functions. 
Even now his trials are not wholly at an end, for, 
leaving his canoe at the water’s edge, he must re- 
trace his steps at least once, and probably several 
times, to the other end of the “ carry,” before all 
his belongings have been transported from water 
to water, and the cargo is ready for restowing. 

Under these circumstances the voyager in a 
decked canoe, more than any other, finds cause 
for sincere rejoicing when, upon approaching a 
“carry” that he knows to be long and rough, he 
sees a conveyance awaiting him. On most of tlie 
long “carries” of the well-travelled routes some- 
thing of the kind is to be found, and during the 
season they yield no inconsiderable revenue to 
their proprietors. The conveyance is sometimes 
a ramshackle wagon, but more often it is a rude 
sled such as is shown in our illustration on page 

709. Itis always of the simplest and most prim- 

itive construction, and iron in any shape rarely 
enters into its composition. It is, however, ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose, and combines so 
much elasticity with its clumsy strength that, as 
it slides, creaking and groaning, oyer the roots 
and rocks of the rough trail, it readily withstands 
many @ shock that would prove a severe test to 
a more rigid vehicle. 

With his canoe and “ duffle’ once securely fast- 
ened to the rude sled, and having cultivated am- 
icable relations with its equally uncouth proprie- 
tor, the canoe man may fill his pipe, shoulder his 
gun, and saunter at ease along the pleasant for- 
est road in advance of all his troubles. When 
they again overtake him they will have been once 
more transformed into blessings, and he gladly 
pays the modest fee of a dollar or so demanded 
by the Jehu of the sled. 

The artist who furnishes our illustration is him- 
self an enthusiastic canoe man, and has taken 
many an Adirondack cruisesin company with the 
owner of the decked craft shown in his picture. 
He has had frequent opportunities to study and 
depict her in various situations, for she is the 
oldest and one of the best-known canoes regis- 
tered in‘the American Canoe Association, and 
still in active service. She was built in Ithaca, 
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New York, in 1876, and has since cruised in an 
infinite variety of waters, from the swift rivers 
of Canada and the placid lakes of the Adiron- 
dacks to the dim lagoons and trackless swamps 
of the far South. She has traversed half the 
coast line of the Gulf of Mexico, and skimmed 
lightly above the glistening coral banks of the 
Dry Tortugas. She has penetrated the Everglades 
of Florida and the great Okefinokee Swamp of 
Georgia. But her most noteworthy claim is that 
she was the first sailing craft to proceed up the 
Caloosahatchee River from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and force her way through the “big sawgrass” 
into the great lake Okeechobee, then almost un- 
known to white men. Here she was abandoned, 
while her captain, lost and bewildered, struggled 
for his life, swimming, clambering, and wading 
amid the slimy mazes of the dark swamps sur- 
rounding the great lake. After weeks of loneli- 
ness she was recovered, and her voyage was re- 
sumed toward her native Northern waters. Now 
she is at home, and on almost any pleasant after- 
noon she may be seen dancing over the waters of 
New York Bay off Staten Island. Qhe is well 
known to canoe men wherever she goes, and 
many a one of them, in glancing at our illus- 
tration, will exclaim, “ Well, if here isn’t a picture 
of the old Psyche !” 





MEN’S AND WOMEN’S BONES, 


Joints, and muscles may escape the agonizing tor- 
tures of rheumatism if they will but “take time by 
the forelock,” and annihilate the symptoms of oncom- 
ing trouble with the benignant and highly sanctioned 
blood depurent and alterative, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. Poisons mostly constitute the ordinary means 
of battling with this atrocious complaint. Avoid the 
risk of using these by resorting to the safe as well as 
effectual anti-phlogistic and preventive. After ex- 
posure to damp, through drafts and other causes which 
encourage a rheumatic tendency, a winegiassful of 
the Bitters prevents ill effecta. No surer preventive 
of malarial ailments like fever and ague, bilious re- 
mittent, dumb ague, and ague cake exists, and it is, 
besides, a most genial recuperator of strength ex- 
hausted by excessive mental or physical effort. Min- 
ers, mariners, operatives, and others whose avocations 
involve laborious work in rough weather out-of-doors, 
or close application in-doors, find it invaluable.—{ Adv.]} 











‘“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Reciever, 

For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 

Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 

Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-{Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a C hild, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Misa, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them wees ; 
{Adv 





C. C. Suaynr, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable furs, 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—[{Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mars. Wixstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It goothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
a geen for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.) 





Burnett's Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 








Tur superiority of Burnett's F.avorine ExTracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[Ad.J 





_Norutne contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than the use of Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
j times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i ' with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


For Baby’s Skin. 


Tor Loveviest, Wutrest, Ciearrst, Sorrest, 
purest skin, free from pimple, spot, or blemish is pro- 
duced by 




















CUTICURA SOAP. 


It is absolutely ure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
simply perfumed, ‘and 

ye! incomparable as 
nfantile Skin Soap. 

If used from moment of 
birth, is sure to prevent 
every species of skin 
and scalp diseases, Sale 
greater than. that of all 
other infantile skin 
soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold thronghout 





the civilized world. 
Porrer Drve & Curmtoat Co., Boston, U.S.A 





Send for ‘*How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 








REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


OPENING OF 
NEW PREMISES. 


AUTUMN GOWNS, 
AUTUMN COATS, 
WRAPS & HATS. 


MANTLE | DEP’T, 


enlarged and reorganized. 


All the newest Paris and London 
Novelties. 


MOURNING DEPT, 


In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 


210 Fifth Are," | 1132 Bdway, 


NEW YORK. 


THE “ GORTON ” BOILER. 


WROUGHT IRON. 
SECTIONAL. 
TUBULAR. 
SELF - FEEDING. 








The “Gorton” system 
is actual perfection in 
house-heating by steam, 
and is the only health- 
giving and life-preserv- 
we. — before the 

ub! 
. These boilers are first 
class in construction 
> and are remarkably eco- 
, homical in the use of 


ue 

No brick or mason 
work required in setting. 
Endorsed by the leading 
Architects, Builders an 
Tur “GoRTON” BoILER. Physicians. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
Send for Circular. 96 LIBERTY ST.,N. Y. 

BRANCHES: 159 Friend St., Boston, 
34 and 36 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 








AMATEUR 


HOTOGRAPHY. 


The most st fascinating 
AMUSEMENT 


for home or outdoor 
recreation. 

Anybody can do it 
by aly tollowing di- 
rections as given in The 
Amateur Photographer, 
acumplete guide to pho- 
tography, which accom- 
= each Camera, and 
sconcededt bethesim- 
plest, most concise and 
practicalwork published 
Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upward. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


7 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Lipeary oF Conaress, 
Corrricgut OFFricr, WASHINGTON. 


No. 24098 T.—To wit: Be it remembered, That on 
the 23d day of August, Anno Domini 1888, Benjamin 
Vanghan Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Austin Abbott, and 
Edward Abbott, of the United States, have deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ Stories of 


Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. New York: . 


Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) A. R. Srorrorn, Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 28th, 1888, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


FSTERBROOK S PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
vee ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
orks: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 















a WEALY. LV. Ghicage, Gols Agts, ter tbe O's, 
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Cuticurna Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces to Sororuta. 


TO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 
the Curiovea Remuepirs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, gee 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, an 
blood, with logs of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra REsoLvENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioora, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Rrso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porres Drve 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


aa ~=s« Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
= skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. “es 











Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 


YF ness speedily cured by Cutioura Anti-Pain 
Praster, the only pain-killing plaster. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Fust Published: 
a 





Transylvania. 


The Land Beyond the Forest. Facts, Fig- 
ures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By 
E. GERARD, Author of. ‘‘ Reata,” ‘‘ The 
Waters of Hercules,” ‘‘ Beggar My Neigh- 
bor,” &c. With Map and_ Illustrations. 
pp. viii., 404. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Probably no other country in Europe is so little known 
as ‘Transylvania. .. . The isolation of the province con- 
stituted, in Madame Gerard's opinion—and most of her 
readers will agree with her—one of the chief charms of 
the district. The passage through the mountains which 
separate Hungary from Transylvania is like a step taken 
backward over several centuries. . . . But though every 
object has a uniformly antiquated appearance, the inhab- 
iting races are curiously diverse. .. Madame Gerard, 
who is evidently an acute observer "of human _ nature, 
paints them with zest. Her style of writing is clear and 
free from affectation, and she is able to lend a certain 
charm to the strange and interesting facts which she has 
to tell of ‘* The Land Beyond the Forest.” —A thenaum, 
London. 


II. 
The Franklin Square 
Song Collection. Number 5. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns 
for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. Selected by J. P. McCaAsKEy. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00. Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 (one volume 


each). . 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
cents; Cloth, $1 00 a volume. 
Ill. 


Peninsular California. 


Some Account of the Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions, and Present Condition chiefly of the 
Northern Half of Lower California. By 
CHARLES NORDHOFF. Maps and [ilustra- 
tions. pp. 130. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 ; 
Paper, 75 cents. 

OTHER BOOKS BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
Politics for Young Americans.  t2mo, Half 
Leather, 75 cents; Paper, 40 cents.—God 
and the Future Life.  16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
—Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. — The Communistic 
Socteties of the United States. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

IV. 

Harper’s New Classical Series. 
Under the Editorial Supervision of HENRY 
Dris_er, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. 

LATEST ISSUE. 
TERENCE—The Andria and Heauton 
Timorumenos.of Terence. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes,” by ANDREW F. 
WEsT, Ph.D., Giger Professor of Latin in 
Princeton College. pp. xl., 266. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

v. 
Harper’s 
Franklin Square — Library. 


LATE ISSUES. 


CENTS 

AO PRE OSB iis io 5secnscasisncceasonswenwes 40 

THE EAVESDROPPER. By James Payn....... 25 
THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. By Mrs. E. 

BSF BMD oes is sino s <n ein saps 10n's eee 25 

THE FATAL THREE. By M. E. Braddon..... 30 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James 
EPR: OMMESOURAs 557,02 cuescaasepaoun sehr soe 5° 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 
BOAT. By William Black. Illustrated........ 50 
WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy 
JOYCE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant............ 35 
HERR PAULUS. A Novel. By Walter Besant.. 35 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By Gertrude Forde.. 30 

FOR THE RIGHT By Karl Emil Franzos. Given 
in English by Julie Sutter. ...........cccesesees 30 


The above are in Octavo, Paper Covers. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


a” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harpek & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
vecetpt of the price. 

Ma Harper's CaTALoGus sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 
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A NECESSARY PRECAUTION. : 
Rev. Jer’Bo’M JOHNSING (ruminating on the backslidings of his flock). ‘“ Now dere’s dat Poleyun 


Jones ’n’ dat Ne’miah Sawbuck ! 


Dey ain’t no more’n got started on de narrer road ter glory dan 


dey flops ober on ter de debil’s bro’d highway and done gets cotched a-stealin’ chick’ns! Dey 
is sech eberlastin’ onsartin’ critters, dat when dey once gets ’ligion, ‘pears like dey ought to stay 
right in de church de plumb while, ’x’ hab dere dinners fotched to ’em!” 





A MILLION BOKES A YEAR. 


Brandreth’s Pills purify 
the Blood, stimulate the Liver, 
strengthen the Kidneys, regulate 
the Bowels. They were introduced 
in the United States in 1835. Since 
that time over fifty millions of box- 
es of Brandreth’s Pills have 
been consumed. 





This, together with thousands of 
convincing testimonials from all 
parts of the world, is positive evi- 
dence of their value. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


and 


SERGEANT PERRY. 
1044 Pages. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


WILBUR’S 


OCOA- 
STHETAL 





THOMAS 


Profuse Illustrations. 








‘ or 
nvaluable for Duppeeties 
ler, or send 


ea: stamps 
UR & 8048, Ph hia. 


Roquireene tolling: 
Jor ‘raat a Wo. 





CUNS REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 


list to J. H. Johnston & Son,Pittsburg,. Pa 


Sloenol) 
Constable Ka F 
Autumn Weaps and Jackets, 


Paris and London Styles. 


Broadovary HA 19th ét. 





“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furmture in America. Best Values. Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
‘* How to Furnish Our American Homes *’—sent on 
application. 






PRESS COMMENTS. 


oods, and they sell them at eee foes 
he magunes of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be pra as may be learned by a visit.” 
“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horne.’ 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 


‘HOW'D YOU DO THAT? 


rile: 
\ 










vest pocket; always ready. 
Hang an thing on it. Holds 
lib, safely. AGENTS WANTED. 
Sample and terms 10c; 3 for 5c. For sale 
by newadealers, or sent postpaid on re- 
Sa te of price, by the manufacturers, 
L. K. CRANDALL & CO., Chicago. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 





FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
W RK aid. Samples worth $5 and particulars 
oy P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








to $8 a Gey. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Berw- 
sTer’s Sarety Rein Houper Co., Holly, Mich. 


WEEKLY. 
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AT A RAILWAY STATION IN ONE OF THE LARGE CITIES OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


would-be buyer.) 


Jive cents. 


starts on her journey. 


TRAVELLER. “I would like a ticket, sir; but I forget the name of the place.” 
y Sir, 4 Pp 
(Ticket agent names various stations, endeavoring to assist the treacherous memory of the 


TRAVELLER. “Qh, sir! it is only five cents to the name of the place.” 
(Ticket agent, enlightened by the information, suggests a near village, to which the rate of fare is 
Ticket and five Canadian pennies change hands, and the happy woman triumphantly 


[A fact. 





Harper's Macazine. 
OCTOBER. 


To be published September 21, 888. 
Old English Songs. 
With 14 Illustrations (including frontispiece) 
by EpwIn A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. 


Neptune’s Shore. A Story. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. II- 
lustrated by C. S. REINHART. 


Limoges and its Industries. 
By THEODORE CHILD,  I]lustrated. 


Studies of the Great West. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Part VIII. 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Part V. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 

’ By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. IIlustrat- 
ed by JoSEPH PENNELL. Second Paper. 
La Verette and the Carnival in 

St. Pierre, Martinique. 
By LAFCcADIO HEARN. 
In Far Lochaber. 


3y WILLIAM BLACK. 


A Novel. 


Part X. 


Western Journalism. 
By Z. L. WHITE. With 27 Portraits. 
Home Uses of Mineral Waters. 
By Tirus Munson Coan, M.D. 
Poems: 
‘* Flax Flowers.” By MARGARET DELAND. 
‘‘Where Summer Bides.” By RoBERT BURNS 
WILSON. 
Too Considerate. 
Illustration by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Editors’ Departments. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS, WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, 


Harper’s Periodicals. 


PER YEAR: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, anil Mexico. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE- - - - - - - - $400 
HARPER’S WEEKLY- - - - - - - - - 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR- - -------- 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE - - - - - 2 00 





Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
= or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
"hen no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current munber. 7 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


UIkR{O: 


Importers of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS 


AND 


THE HIGHEST CLAMS OF NOVELTIES 
SILKS AND DRESS FABRICS. 


Correspondence solicited, and Orders from all sec- 
tions of the country receive special attention. S:m- 
ples sent on application. 


N26KN28 Cheol St. 
Philadelphia 





“ESE 


WABASH 


RAILWAY 





SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such magnificent train 
service between the two cities. 

No extra charge over this route. 

The Direct and most Popular Line running throvch 
cars between 


ST.. LOUIS, NEW YORE, & BOSTON. 
Ticket agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 
JOHN McNULTA, K.H. WADE, 8S. W. SNOW, 
eceiver. Gen. Sup’t. Gen, Pass. Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 





EELEW’s Hard Rubber - 
russes CURE Kupture. 
r ‘Mechanical Treatment of 
Rupture and Price List,” 50 pp., 
5 whole story. |. 8. Seeley & Co. ,Philada. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FRE. Terms FkKK Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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A TARIFF DISCUSSION. 
(Excitedly.) “What's that yer says, Lemuel Simpkins ?” 
“T said that the Mills Bill taxes my onderstandin’.” 
“Get out, yer can’t tell me there is any tax on a man’s onderstandin’, leastwise on yourn— 


it wouldn’t be wuth collectin’.” 





When two brands of the same 
sort of goods are selling side by side 
in the market, one bringing double 
the price of the other, what is it 
that enables the former to find sale? 
Always, because it is worth that 
much more; because it will wear 
longer, do better service while it 
lasts, keep one satisfied with his pur- 





| 


chase instead of kicking himself for | 


a fool all the time he has it, be reli- 
able at the sharpest emergency in- 
stead of liable to give out just when 
it is needed most. And the con- 
cern dealing in such goods has to 
charge more for them, because it 
costs more to make them. That is 
exactly why Tur TravELers charges 
more for its Accident Policies than 


its competitors, why they are worth | 


| 


| 
| 


more, and why it can get more and | 


do a greater business than they 
despite its higher rates. 
are the lowest that permanent surety 
of paying all claims when due will 
justify. 


The rates | 


It paid claimants about | 


$1,400,000 in 1887, and has paid | 


them over $15,000,000 altogether. 
“Moral: Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” 


CAMPAIGN © 


PLUG HATS —™S 


UNTRIMMED, $12.00 per doz. 
TRIMMED, $13.50 per doz. 

Each hat ie-trimmed with large Bandanna Hand 
kerchief, or the Campaign Banner Hdkf. The 
Hats are of good quality Wool Felt and made in 
shapes, sizes 6 8-4 to 7 3-8. Order by mail. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Send their illustrated catalogue and price - lists xy 
free to any address. Be sure and send for it. 














DECKER 


BROTHERS 


MATORLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 


IF YOU COULD SEE 


THE GLO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00 SHOE 


You would find that they are better than any other 
$3.00 Shoe for Style, Fit, and Wear. Try 'Them, 














If you cannot get this make of Shoe from your dealer, * 


send for directions how to procure them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 
125 Federal Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 
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SPEED CONTESTS: Cinoiwnatt, July 25, ’88. 
2, '88. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronro, Aug 13, 83. 
pionship.) lsat and 2d Prizes, bneiness correspondence. 


medals). Send for circular and price-list. 


——, : 





Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Highest speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
(Interna’] Tournament for World’s Cham- 
ist and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 Broadway, N.Y. 


WEEKLY. 


‘ 


United 


VOLUME XXXII, NO. 1657, 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 


States. 





Donot buy any more“ Poor Rubber 
Hose,” but put your money in the 


“Spiral” Cotton Hose. 
Ps SBR RAL 





Lighter, cheaper, and better than 
the best rubber hose. 


Made on the same principle as the rubber-lined 
hose used in Fire Departments, which last for years. 

The cotton duck used in all rubber hose draws in 
water, wherever exposed, as a wick absorbs oil, and 
=e confined by rubber generates a sulphurous gas, 
quickly destroying the best rubber hose. The 
Spiral’? Hose, having no outside covering to im- 
prison the moieture, will dry like a towel. 

There are imitations, so buy only that which has 
one red line running throngh it; and-which is branded 
“Spiral,” patented March 30,, ’80.- If your dealer 
does not have it in stock, let him get it. 

Sample mailed to any address for six cents. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Sole M’f’rs, 
234 Devonsnire Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


222 Lares 








ORBES 


“TERRARUM 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT ot MEAT 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, G , and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


PREPARE FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
THE FOLDING CAMPAIGN TRANSPARENCY. 
Indorsed by the Democratic National Committee. 














FOLDING 
CAMPAIGN - 


TRANSPARENCY. Patented 


No. 1. Open. No. 1. Folded. 


The frame of the Folding Transparency is steel wire, 
light, durable, and is far superior to the old wood frame. 
It can be instantly folded and sixty of them occupy no 
more space than one of the old-stule wood frame trans- 
parencies, Price-lists on ao. 

THE FOLDING TRANSPARENCY COMPANY, 

6 East 14th St.. and 14 Corilandt St., N. Y. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 








ABYHOUD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE 
of Infants. $1.50 a year. 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 





THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 
**Competition is the life of trade,” and if 


imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your needs. 


and price stamped plainly on the soles. 
will eee 7 with shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


our retailer 







Q UNEXCELLED 
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Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or 
ten dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

Tn our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
reach in any state or territory if you will invest one 
cent in a postal card and write to us. 

James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mase. 


NATURAL 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 
ay 








Cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion. This water is 
Non-Cathartic. Avoid manufactured Vichy. Send 
for Circulars, with analysis, ete. 

New York Office, 122 Pearl Street. 





UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Al 


Gloucester, 
ussia ment op Sample 3ecstamps 
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Somploee, xX. STONE'S BROMCHIAL WAFERS. 


Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. Quincy, Tilt=o'e. 





you have not seen our improved $8 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 


Positively none genuine unless having our name 
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United States is almost an 
unknown quantity, Cer- 
tainly so to the general 
public. Yet it is already 
the creator of a material 
interest growing with great 
rapidity. It is proposed 
in this paper to outline this 
new industrial activity and 
to partially indicate by cer- 
tain facts its extent and 
character. For example, 
since 1888, California has 
added nearly half a mill- 
ion to her population. At 
least $30,000,000 have been invested in that State within four 
years in irrigation land enterprises. The value of land “under 
water” has already increased from ten to fifty fold. Such works 
have become a permanent investment. Zhe taxable valuation has 
increased at the rate of one hundred millions a year during the 
past four years. One hundred new colonies, embracing a large 
acreage, have been added to its fruit-growing area. The culti- 
vated irrigable land has more than doubled since 1883. In Colo- 
rac. fifteen million dollars have been invested. A million and 
a iiasf acres of land have been rendered valuable. In the past two 
years forty million dollars have been added to the taxable assess-_ 
ment of the Centennial State. Arizona, most unpromising of our 
mountain sections, except, perhaps, Nevada, is becoming noted for 
its utilization of water in irrigation. New Mexico is waking from 
slumber, and organized irrigation bids fair to enormously increase 
the productiveness and value, therefore, of that Territory. The 
Mormons in Utah have for forty years been demonstrating the 
material importance of communal or neighborhood irrigation, in 
the raising of grain, feed, and fruits. In Wyoming, Montana, 
western Dakota, Idaho, and southwest Kansas, irrigation enter- 
prises are everywhere being developed. 

The average rainfall for complete industrial use may be esti- 
mated ot twenty-eight inches per annum. Major Pows t, the able 
head of the United States Geological Survey, estimates the lowest 
possible amount of such industrial precipitation at twenty inches 
per annum, As will be seen in Scuort’s Rainfall Map of the 
United States, that limit is reached at the 99th degree of west 
longitude. For all practical purposes, it may be considered as ter- 
minating at the 124th degree, or the Coast Range of California. 
These lines run across the central or widest portion of the area, 
making it (commencing with the 100th degree) 1440 miles in 
width. Deflections to the north will reduce the breadth by about 
eight degrees, making the dry area in its northern line about 1000 
miles broad. Within the United States, the southern part, north 
and south, will run from about 250 miles in northern Texas to 
the Rio Grande River (our Mexican border line) just above Browns- 
ville. North and south, the limits of the dry region will be from 
the British line to near Fort Ringgold, in south-west Texas, Its; 
largest area will be embraced within the 32d and 45th partictal 


of latitude, estimated, the dry arca;then; of the United: 


States, being that in which precipitation ranges from twenty inches 
down to about two inches per annum, would, if compactly placed, 
make a rectangular block of nearly or quite 1000 miles square. 

A few figures briefly summarizing careful, if not exhaustive, 
inquiry will illustrate the importance of this vast area. 

The public-land areas within the lines indicated are estimated 
at, in acres, 888,771,348; in square miles, 1,388,705. Alaska is 
not embraced. In Kansas, Nebraska, and the Indian Territory 
only one-third of the whole area is characterized as arid; Oregon 
and Washington include one-half, and Texas but one-fifth. 

The population and property of the same area are summed up in 
statements that follow. The population in 1880, per Federal.cen- 
sus, was 1,964,014; in 1887 it was estimated at 2,662,690. The 
property valuation in 1880 was stated at $2,112,150,000; in 1887 
the estimate was about $3,000,000,000. 

Topographically, this vast area falls into the following divi- 
sions : 

lst. The Great Plains, whose eastern line will be the 100th 
meridian, while its western limit will touch the lower foot-hills of 
the Rockies at 105°. It will extend north and south from the 
border of Manitoba to Fort Ringgold, near Brownsville, Texas. It 
has been estimated, it may be said in passing, that it lies within 
the power of civil and hydraulic engineering, at a cost whose total, 
estimated by results, would be very small indeed, to make pf this 
region, averaging at least 700 miles north and south, and 250 miles 
east and west, a region which will give farms of 100 acres each 
to at least 25,000,000 families or individuals. 

2d. This division begins its eastern line on the 105th degree of 
west longitude—that is, the foot-hills region of the Rockies—and has 
for its western boundary the foot-hills of the Sierras Nevada, and 
of the cascade mountains in Oregon and Washington Territory. 
It holds within these great boundaries the park system of the 
Rockies, which culminate in Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
northeast Arizona; the vast ultra-basin section lying between 
encircling mountain systems which include the Great Basin of Salt 
Lake; the stupendous cajion system aud plateau of the Colorado ; 
the Humboldt and other meadow areas in Nevada; the north- 
west Col \Basitt with its three great rivers, and the National 
Park and its “wonder-land” of geysers, mud-volcanoes, spouting 
hot and medicinal springs, its cafion and water-falls, in northern 
Montana. It sweeps from the British American line to the Mexi- 
can southwest border, and covers nearly all our productive fields 
for mining the precious metals. , ae 

8d. This, the last division, has for its eastern geographical line 
the summit of the Sierras; industrially, it begins with the higher 
foot-hills on the western slope of the range. The western line 
is that of the Coast Range, though at several points, notably San- 
ta Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties, and even in Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, and Marin counties, which are within the Coast 
Range, there are also areas that require irrigation as an aid to 
successful cultivation. ; : 

About one-fourth of California—the northwest portion—is out- 
side the dry area entirely, having, like western Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, an ample rainfall. About one-fourth of the 
remaining area requires irrigation facilities. In the balance of 
the State—and it is, in fertility and industrial availability, the 
most important portion—agricultural operations, large or small, 
cannot be conducted without the artificial application of water to 
the soil. i 

The dry area of California is divided into two sections. These 
are the foot-hills of the Sierras, and the broad, level valley or 
trough lying between: the Sierras and the Coast Range, known as 
the San Joaquin—a plain or valley of about four hundred miles in 
length, north and south, and having an east and west breadth of 
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about seventy-five miles outside of its foot-hills sections. There 
are irrigable areas separate from this, as Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, and San Diego counties, and the smaller areas already 
mentioned connected with the Coast Range. The axial valley of 
the San Joaquin, having a general trend of north and south by 
east and west, is oval in shape, being enclosed at either end by 
low-lying cross ranges that connect the main formations, 

This valley or plain has an area of nearly thirty thousand square 
miles. About eleven thousand belong to the river valley proper, 
running from the Consumnes River to the Tejon Mountains, making 
a maximum length of two hundred and sixty and an average 
breadth of from fifty to seventy-tive miles. In the Sacramento 
Valley, an essential feature of this great axial trough, there is a 
marked division as to irrigation needs between the east and west 
sides of the river. The east side is largely made of the lower foot- 
hills region, and its agricultural needs are met by the old-style 
Mining ditches, which derive their water supply from the Range 
streams and the reservoirs made originally for hydraulic mining 
purposes in the great catchment basins of the central Sierras 
Nevada. 

The dry plains of the “east side” embrace an area of 7687 
square miles. Of this, about seventy per cent. is assumed to be irri- 
gable from the current supply of the running streams. The west side 
area is estimated at 2689 square miles. The valley lands proper 
are estimated at 5,046,400 acres, while the foot-hill and mountain 
lands cover nearly nine million acres. Fresno County, of irrigable 
lands has 2,867,200 acres; Tulare, the most important wheat- 
growing division, lias 1,136,000 acres of valley land; Kern Coun- 
ty, in which irrigation projects on a large scale have been carried 

forward, has a valley area of 1,657,600 acres. When an adequate 
storage system, located in the mid-slopes of the Sierras and their 
loftier foot-hills, shall supplement the present river and drainage 
supply, it is quite possible that the foot-hills and mesas may add 
from one to two. million acres more to the irrigable area. 

The extent of the current water supply, of which adequate data 
is not fully accessible, may be estimated from a few facts: 
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The drainage area of King River, which is an all-important 
portion of Tulare and Kern counties, is 1855 square miles. From 
January to July its average volume is 8715 cubic feet per second. 
At the rate of 110 acres per cubic foot per second, the irrigable 
duty of this volume of water will not be less than 1,000,000 acres. 
Estimating the present area of irrigable lands in the San Joaquin 
Valley proper at about 4,000,000 acres, we now have “ under wa- 
ter” about 650,000 acres. Possibly one-tenth of this area receives 
water from what are termed Artesian wells. In Tulare County 
there are nearly or quite one hundred, in Fresno and Kern nearly as 
many more; two hundred in all will be nearly correct. The water 
for these wells is obtainable at depths ranging from fifty to three 
hundred and fifty feet. The subterranean sources of supply are fed 
undoubtedly by the Sierra snows, which, melting, find their way 
below through cracks and crevices of the mountain- 
sides, until in their downward flow they are stopped 
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County canals have cost at least $1,250,000. The Fresno canals 
have cost nearly a million dollars. The cost of Artesian wells is 
about $1200 each, or a total expenditure so far of $240,000, ‘The 
Merced Canal, which now supplies 300,000 acres in Merced and 
Fresno counties, has already reached $1,500,000. The cost of the 
Tulare County works, and of the large number of farm and sinall 
community ditches, will cover the remaining million. 

So much has already been achieved that it is quite-certain that 
the future investments of capital will be enlarged es storage 
reservoirs will multiply; equal, at least in capacity, to the great 
Bear Valley enterprise, or that in San Diego County. The foot- 
hills regions of central California are already in part secured by 
the fortunate proximity of the system of catchment reservoirs 
which have in years past been constructed to serve the hydraulic or 
placer gold-mining fields. The inability of those corporations to 
dispose of the débris, so destructive to agricultural lands below if 
poured into the Sacramento and its confluents, has already coim- 
pelled the disposal of their storage waters for irrigation purposes on 
a much more extensive scale than formerly prevailed. California 
engineers are bold projectors, and, under proper conditions, there 
is little reason to doubt that great storage works will be rapidly 
constructed. : 

The taxable valuation of the irrigable area affords. one means 
of ascertaining progress. The latest official figures I have been 
able to obtain are those of 1884. For purposes of taxation the 
State Board of Equalization then fixed the total for the State at 
$821,183,877. The twenty counties which are in whole or part 
embraced by the two divisions of the dry area, already outlined 
in this paper, were put at a taxable valuation of $396,193,851. 
Of the balance of the State, the city and county of San Francisco 
is credited with $244,987,559, leaving for the balance only $180,- 
002,467. The twenty counties named, out of the fifty-three into 

which the State is divided, are those wherein irrigation has exer- 
cised the most marked results. It will be seen that for years 
ago they embraced over two-thirds of the total taxation value of 
the property outside the commercial metropolis of the coast. It 
is estimated that $200,000,000 have been since added to the value 
of the southern California counties alone. In 1884 these coun- 
ties had a taxable valuation ‘of $142,022,240. It is now at least 
$300,000,000. ; 

The rainfall in southern California, as noted at fifty-two differ- 
ent stations, will vary as follows in different counties : 














Stations) Seasons reported |A¥erage fall in inches 
| per season. 
Co eee eee eee 2 Sto1s | 9.98 to 10.55 
Bet CORR 06 ce cccccccesseces 4; 522 | 8.83 “ 15.04 
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San Bernardino......... eedeles eh) as 2.42 ** 37.85 
SI MIND arise oscisecca un paes BS i 6h 2.28 '* 37.75 








The precipitation includes the lowest and highest fall, but the 
latest is quite exceptional im character, or relates only to some 
small area. Taking the figutes as a whole, it will be seen that the 
average rainfall of the Valley counties is but twelve inches per 
annuin, on a record of nine seasons, while the other three south- 
ern counties, leaving out Bear Valley and the Needles in San Ber- 
nardino County, and Julian in San Diego County, will be an average 
of 11.86 inches. According to Major Powk t's dicta, there will be 
required per season, for the first division, an amount of water per 
acre, artificially applied, equal to 7.65 cubic inches of water,and in 
the.second to 8.64 cubic inches per acre, in order to secure certain- 
ty in production. As a matter of fact, it has been firmly estab- 
lished that twelve cubic inches of water, artificially applied, under 
proper conditions, is more than equal to twenty inches naturally 
applied, as precipitation, Indeed, there can be no positive certainty 
in agricultural operations with less than twenty-five inches of rain- 
fall per annum. The wonderful results, then, of irrigation can, 
however, be best illustrated by example. For this purpose, then, I 
give some details of one of the most unpromising sections—Fres- 
no County. It is a region that was wholly given over twenty years 
since to the big-horned steer or the scraggy sheep, and in which, fif- 
teen years since, the ranches had just begun to raise wheat. Fres- 
no County cuts a vast slice out of the centre of the San Joaquin 
Valley at right angles to its length, while its east and west borders 
terminate in the lofty ridges of the Sierras on the one side, and 
the ridges of the-Coast Range of mountains on the other. The 
valley or plains portion of the county concerns my subject. It 
comprises about 1,200,000 acres of level, treeless plain. As na- 
ture leaves it, during the rainy season this is covered by a coarse 
vegetation, affording some nutriment for stock, or, in years of 





by some impermeable strata or are gathered into some 
channel. There is force enough in their gravitation 
to send them, when outlet offers, to or very near the 
surface. Windmills are used to raise and distribute 
the water. Artesian belt farms are deemed very de- 
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sirable. They are generally small. The irrigator is 
able to use his water at will, and aa the wells are gen- 
erally located in the frostless or citrus belt, they are 
fast becoming an important agent. This subterrane- 
an supply involves very interesting questions within 
the dry @fea. There is a very marked belt of this 
character tinder development in eastern Colorado, at 
Denver and vicinity, and in Wyoming at Larimer City 
and vicinage. In San Bernardino and Los Angeles, 
California, the same source of supply is being exten- 
sively used. ‘ . 

The number of irrigating canals and ditches in Tu- 
lare County, large and small, in 1887, was estimated 
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at two hundred and fifty. In Fresno County there 
are not less than one hundred, and in Kern County 
the number will be about the same. The total length 
of these four hundred and fifty irrigation canal sys- 
tems can be roughly estimated at 1500 miles, inclusive 
of main and lateral ditches. In 1880 the total irri- 
gated area was stated at 188,000 acres. The average 
valuation of such lands was then about $25 per acre. 
It is now not less than treble that amount, or $75 per 
acre—a total of $14,000,000. This is an Increase in 
value of $9,300,000. The remaining 400,000 acres 
were worth, in 1880, not over $2 per acre, OF — 
They are now worth at least $2C per acre, or age 
of $8,000,000. This estimated increase of a fom - 
ues, owing to irrigation, amounts to $16,5 pg 
The total cost of the estimated four hundred an y 
canals, large and small, within the San Joaquin area 
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may be set down at about $5,000,000, The Kern \ | 
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more than ordinary moisture, a very moderate chance for a paying 
wheat crop. Marvellous changes have been wrought in different parts 
of the county, under the application of irrigation and industry. The 
town of Fresno was laid out less tian a score of years since. Colony 
and water enterprises have transformed its vicinage, as well as other 
portions of the county. They were commenced about fourteen years 
since. Neighborhood ditches, started and owned by farmers, gave 
impetus to the larger enterprises that have achieved so much. The 
present canal system is an extensive one. Their ditches irrigate at 
Jeast 500,000 acres, and support ateleast 100,000 persons. The Fresno 
Canal and Irrigation Company carries 1000 cubic feet of water, and 
can wrigate 230 square miles. The King’s River and Fresno Canal 
Company has 250 cubic feet, and can water 625 square miles. The 
Centreville and Kingsburg Irrigating Ditech Company’s canal carries 
200 cubic feet of water, enough for 50 square miles. The Emigrant 
Ditch carries 50 cubic feet of water, and the Liberty Ditch 30 feet. 
The Fowler Switch Canal is made to carry 1500 cubic feet, and it may 
water 350 square miles. All these ditches draw from the King’s 
River. Where they are in operation the land blooms with verdure, 
and abundance reigns on all sides. Twenty acres in fruit, grain, and 
alfalfa are sufficient to support a family in great prosperity, while a 
ten-acre farm will insure comfort. The population of Fresno City is 
about 4500. Land with water right sells at from $50 to $100 per 
acre. Fifteen years since, the same land was worth from one to three 
dollars per acre. Where it is not irrigated it rents now as it did for 
cattle-grazing, at from ten to twenty cents per acre per annum. A 
well-cultivated fruit farm of twenty acres, with proper appurtenances, 
will sell for $250 per acre. The value of irrigated land for fruit- 
growing is very great. At Riverside, for example, raw lands in 1885 
sold at from $250 to $400 an acre, and very little to be had at that; 
improved lands from $500 to $1000, The Redlands unimproved prop- 
erty is held at $200 an acre; Crafton, $200 and more; San Bernar- 
dino, from $200 to $500, according to location; at Etiwanda, $100 to 
$150; Ontario, $150 to $250; Pomona, $75 to $150; other newer 
and less favored places, from $100 to $150. These points are all 
south of Fresno County and the San Joaquin Valley. 
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in orchard or vineyard. 


concrete pipe system of conduc- 
ting water to the trees and plants 











It is unnecessary to amplify the statistics of production. Yet it is 
proper to make brief mention of some important facts. The enor- 
mous increase of the California orange crop may be partially illus- 
trated by the statement that in 1884 the through freight from Los 
Angeles alone was 17,776,470 pounds. In 1885 it ran up to 41,093,130 
pounds, an increase of 23,314,660 pounds in one year, which enormous 
advance was due entirely to oranges. The two following years the 
increase was large, on the basis of 1885, but not so great proportion- 
ally as that year’s increase over 1884. Of this freight aggregate, 
the orange crop in 1884 supplied 893,310, and in 1885, 24,380,440 
pounds. The annual value of the Riverside fruit crop is estimated 
at over $4,000,000, 

The grape and wine crops of California oceupy and are raised from 
about 180,000 acres. Over one-half has been laid down in the past 
eiglit years. In 1884 the wine crop 
was about 15,000,000 gallons. In 
1885 it was 18,000,000, Irrigation 
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has been a main instrumentality in 
this growth. The olive culture is 
growing also. It is affirmed that 
California now supplies most of the 
pure articles used in the United 
States. The mulberry, lemon, fig, 
date, pomegranate, nectarine, etc., 
are all, like the orange, flourishing 
products of the irrigable region. 
The value of water is, commer- 
cially speaking, growing much 
greater than land, and this makes 
the conflict over water rights of su- 
preme importance in California. 
The conflict in California over the 
riparian rights of land-owners, un- 
der common law, and the rights of 
appropriators of water for bene- 
ficial and industrial uses, such as 
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town and house service, mining and farming (by irrigation), has as- 
sumed a shape so important as to make of it a controlling political 
and economic issue in the State. 

At the last State Irrigation Convention (1887) the following pro- 
positions were adopted as the demands of the irrigators. They were 
presented in the form of amendments proposed to the State Constitu- 
tion, and cover: 

“Ist. The declaration that every natural stream and water source 
is publie property. : 

“‘2d. That the appropriation for beneficial uses of any such stream 
must be made under legislative enactment. 

“3d. That all waters so appropriated in the State is declared to be 
a public use, 

“4th. Rates and rents for use are to be fixed by public authority, 
but must not exceed seven per cent. on 
capital actually expended in construct- 
ing irrigation works.” 

The irrigators also demand that the 
standard of water measurement shall 
be one cubic foot per second. This 
is the rule in Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

In Colorado, up to 1871, farming 
was confined to some narrow valleys 
near Denver, Pueblo, and Fort Collins. 
In the southern counties formerly be- 
longing to Mexico, the system of small 
ditches common to New Mexico was 
long.in vogue. Under Mr. GrrELEy’s 
influence the first co-operative irriga- 
tion and land (union) colony was 
founded, and the town and settlement 
of Greeley was placed in the La Pou- 
dre Valley. Since then a score more 
have been started. Colorado, by lib- 
eral legislation, has placed itself in 
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the fore-front of those American communities whose interests are bound 
up in the progress of this industrial system. Irrigation companies are 
growing in importance. Among tlie most important are those in the 
magnificent San Luis Park or Valley. Two great irrigation canals 
have been constructed by Eastern capital, which together will serve 
over 300,000 acres. Among other enterprises are the reclamation 
works in the Montezuma Valley, the Grand River Valley system, and 
that of the Uncompahgre Valley, both in western Colorado, and em- 
bracing a series of works nearly 200 miles in length, supplying at 
least ‘200,000 acres, and costing about $400,000. Besides the canals 
that supply the Greeley, Evans, and other established colonies in Weld 
County, the Platte Land and Improvement Company have construct- 
ed a great system in Arapahoe County, adequate to the service of 
150,000 acres, and costing $500,000. The North Poudre Canal, with 
its rock tunnel and reservoir system in Larimer County, is still another 
extensive and costly enterprise ; while the Fort Morgan Canal, in the 
extreme northeast portion of Weld County, is the fore-runner of many 
canals which will extend beyond the foot-hills into the plains region. 
In southern Colorado the old Mexican system of farm acéguias and 
village zénjas makes a net-work of little veins in the small valleys 
and over the mesas of Conejos and Costilla counties. Bent County, 
in the extreme southeast, which is bisected by the Arkansas River 
and traversed by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, is just 
beginning to be the seat of important irrigation works. 

Owing to many circumstances, but chiefly that of population and 
its past somewhat undesirable character, the Territory of New Mexico 
has not received the attention it deserves from those who have been 
seeking farming and fruit-raising locations in the far West. New 
Mexico will average for the rainy season a precipitation of less than 
eleven inches. Over nine inches of water must therefore be supplied 
to insure the raising of crops. The precipitations termed “ shepherd 
rains” are sudden showers and storms produced by the moisture-laden 
trade-winds of the Pacific which find their way, as by a funnel, through 
the Gulf of California. As they pass northeasterly over the vast 
mountain formation of the Sierra Madre and Colorado Plateau they 
break into gusts, and are scattered over special areas as the topo 
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graphical conditions may admit. The Rio Grande, which rises 
in the Saguache Range of the San Luis Valley, Colorado, debouch- 
es southward into New Mexico, passing through the narrower por- 
tion of the great elliptical bowl we know as the San Luis Park. 
It bisects the Territory for about three hundred and fifty miles, 
and all along its course the Indian pueblos and the old Mexican 
hamlets mark with foliage, fruit, grain, and garden its ability to 
repay the husbandman and fruit-grower. The New Mexican seg- 
ment of this valley, especially its southern portion, is almost an 
ideal climate for grape-growing. The Mesilla Valley, one of the 
oldest settled areas, embracing about three bundred square miles 
of rich level alluvial soil, has been a vine-growing, wine-making 
countey for the past two hundred years. Apple and pear orchards 
were not planted, however, until 1867. There are now seventy 
fine varieties, bearing steadily every year. 

The irrigable area of New Mexico has been estimated as fol- 
lows: 


a ere 57,025,718 
Pastoral and irrigable area. .............-. 2,064,455 
ASPEN BOR. ois on ons 5s. ss ow ces 0 ans eSB EO, WON 
The irrigable per cent. is but... ........... 2.75 
nr 60.80 


My own estimate of irrigable area will be at least double that 
I have given on the authority of Civil Engineer Hartmann, of 
New Mexico. 

A notable illustration of the material progress attending ir- 
rigation is to be seen in southwest Kansas. Eight years since, 
Garden City, county-seat of Firmey, then the last but one of 
the subdivisions of Kansas to the southwest, was a railroad 
station of little importance. About a score of log cabins, or 
prairie dugouts, with a frame store building, constituted the 
“city.” That portion of Kansas was then inhabited only by the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, its few employés, and 
some hundred men engaged in eattle-ranching. Now, for one 
hundred miles or so west of Dodge City to the State line of Col- 
orado, there are in the valley itself and the region many scores 
of prosperous railroad and county towns, and thousands of farms 
in various conditions of development. Garden City now has a 
population of eight thousand. The place, in 1887, did a merean- 
tile business worth $8,000,000, It has churches, school-houses, 
street-cars, water and gas works, a uniformed police with clubs— 
that last fruitage of a beneficent civilization; a fire department, 
militia and base-ball companies, and a really excellent daily paper. 
The construction of a small ditch for irrigation purposes and 
the application of water_thereby to the land has produced all 
these results. The first. ditch was dug in 1880; it was a purely 
tentative affair. The Jarge ditches now in operation were becun 
iu 1883 and 1884, but did not get into operation till 1885. What 
has been achieved really dates no farther back than three years. 
The canals now in operation are five in number. Others are 
projected even more extended in character. Ditch No. 1, known 
as the “ Garden City Canal,” has a length of twenty miles; the 
“Great Eastern Canal” has, with its laterals, one hundred and 
forty-eight miles. The “Eureka Canal,” of Spearville, to the 

east of Garden City, has a total length of ninety-six miles in 
operation, The “Great Western Canal” is the only one con- 
structed on the south side of the Arkansas River; it is thirty- 
seven miles-in length. ‘ 

The total length of the system so far is three hundred and 
thirty-six miles. The area sowed cannot be less than 300,000 
acres, and as each cubic foot per second of water supplies for the 
season eighty acres of land, the total amount of water taken from 
the Arkansas River is not less than 3600 eubie feet, or over 
70,000,000 gallons per year. Two large canals are projected to 
serve the valley and uplands west of Garden City. Both will 
draw their supply from the river within the county of Hamilton. 
They are contiguous to the eastern limits of Colorado. 

Arizona is rapidly developing some important irrigation enter- 
prises, For a number of years the American settlers in Yavapai 
County, and in the valley of the Salt River at Phenix, have raised 
crops with the aid of irrigation ditches. At Yuma also, where 
the rainfall seldom reaches three inches per annum, irrigation 
has been the agent of a wonderful productiveness. The Mormon 
settlements in the Little Colorado and other valleys have been 
made valuable in the same way. On the plain of La Tempe, 
near Phonix, the Mormons have utilized the prehistoric canal 
lines belonging to the ancient people, whose town life is now 
being partially unveiled by the Hemingway Exploring Party. 

The Pima; Moquis, and other civilized Indians have alwavs em- 
ployed irrigation in their farming. The valleys of the Gila and 
Salt rivers are the chief scenes to-day of. such irrigation enter- 
prises as are being systematically inaugurated. Since 1868 at 
Jeast.sixty thousand acres in the vicinity of Phoenix have been 
brought under cultivation. In that valley there are a dozen large 
ditches, three of them following the prehistoric courses. The 
new canal properties of the last six years, mostly in the Gila Val- 
ley, have exceeded $2,500,000 in cost, and placed under water at 
least 200,000 acres more. 

Montana, Idaho, and Nevada also offer valuable evidences of 
successful irrigation. In 1886 there were sixty-eight incorpo- 
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rated companies in Idaho having large areas “ under water,” 
There is a great area to be reclaimed in the valleys of Boisé, 
Snake, and Payette rivers. Eastern Oregon has some notable 
enterprises, the principal of which are located in the Grande 
Ronde Valley and at Baker City. From Montana the data is not 
very late, but a considerable number of large canals were re- 
ported in 1885-6. At Billings the number of acres covered 
in 1886 was 60,000, and the works had cost $120,000. One of 
the main canals was forty miles in length, thirty feet broad, and 
four feet deep. 

Wyoming is also feeling the advantages of irrigation. The 
Legislature has adopted the Colorado water legislation. Pro- 
fessor Mrap is the engineer in charge. Laramie City is the 
centre of an artesian water-belt, and the county is the centre of 
the chief activity in this line. The largest enterprise will reclaim 
50,000 acres ; up to 1886, $250,000 had been expended on it. A 
second canal has been commenced. 

Nevada has had the earliest of high altitude enterprises. Irri- 
gation has been successful in reclaiming considerable areas in 
the Carson and Humboldt valleys. At Lovelocks, northern Ne- 
vada, some 10,000 acres are successfully irrigated. The storage 
of water would insure the reclaiming of several million acres. 
Irrigation is successfully practised in southwest Texas and west- 
ern Dakota. 

Utah is in many respeets the model community for farming by 
the aid of irrigation. In 1875, the latest date at which full 
statistics were published, there were in twenty counties 2095} 
miles of main canals, and 4888% miles of laterals, or distributors, 
both groups costing $2,527,678 84, and for repairs that year, 
$106,884. The assessed value of property within the water dis- 
tricts, embracing 303,766 acres, was $20,986,947. The total area 
requiring irrigation in the region under notice was 196,582 acres. 
The principal irrigable areas were then in the counties of Millard, 
Utah, Iron, Salt Lake, Weber, Juab, and Cache. The total canal 
mileage was 4813; the cost thereof was $1,889,779; and the 
acres “under water” was 71,101. Iron County was the largest, 
and Juab the smallest irrigation area. : 

In 1884, ten years thereafter, Delegate Carne, replying to an in- 
quiry by the writer, estimated that in the four most prosperous 
counties of the Territory there were of main canals as follows: 





jMain Canals. | Estimated Cost 








165 $300,000 
150 | 250,000 
175 | _ 550,000 
190 | 1,250,000 
| 680 $2,350,000 





The increase and cost in main canals has been 289 miles, and 
$1,080,776. The increase in laterals, or distributors, is estimated 
in miles at 2132, and in cost at $216,596. The cultivated area in 
the four counties in 1875 was 102,000 acres. It may be esti- 
mated in 1884 at 175,000 acres. The increase was not, Mr. CAINE 
suggested, as great in the other counties. But he adds an in- 
crease in area of one-fourth, giving the total three years since: in 
area, of 656.000 acres; in main canals, 2810 miles; in. lateral 
canals, 7750 miles. 

To those who may desire to further investigate, I beg leave to 
recommend an exhaustive article written by the late Grorer P. 
Marsu, on “Irrigation: its Evils, the Remedies, and the Compen- 
sations,” published by the Department of Agriculture; also the 
annual report for 1875, containing a paper on “Irrigation in 
India-and California ;”. the biennual reports of the State engineerg 
of Cilifornia and Colorado. Those of the former begin in 18803 
of the latter in 1883-4. Engineer Witttam Ham Hatt, of Califor- 
nia, has also published “ The Problems of Irrigation,” the first part 
of which gives the legislation thereon in all counties. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published in 1882 a report on “ Artesian- 
Wells upon the Great Plains,” and one by Messrs. E. W. Hincarp, 
T. C. Jones, and R. W. Furnas, on the “ Arid Regions of the Pacif- 
ic Coast, with Notes on Arizona and New Mexico.” The Forestry 
reports are also valuable. Major Powe tt’s work on “The Lands 
of the Arid Region” has already been mentioned, and my own re- 
port on “Irrigation in the United States” (Senate Mis. Doc., No. 15, 
49th Congress, 2d Session) will bear examination for both data 
and conclusions. 

In concluding this paper I must call attention to the commu- 
nity customs and the legislation which govern in various parts of 
our country the industrial distribution of water. It is of the 
gravest importance to understand them. It is due to myself and 
my readers to declare that I hold steadfastly to the conviction that 
water, being natural property, can never, when needed for benefi- 
cent purposes, legitimately and in accord with the highest social 
economic demands be justly made a source of private profit, let 
alone of ownership. 

The legal principles in present use for the conservation and 
distribution of water sources and supply are simple enough, They 
can be stated without confusing terminology, and they depend 
upon two great systems of jurisprudence, and two primary or 
community forms of utilization, which have received more or less 
legislative indorsement and judicial acceptance. The juridical 
principles are: : 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Ist. The maintenance of a general sovereignty, among all civ- 
ilized nations, over all navigable waters. 

2d. The Anglo-Saxon or common law jurisprudence recognizes 
riparian rights or control over running water, or other natural 
supplies, of the owners of the land bordering thereon. 

3d. The Latin jurisprudence and all codes founded thereon, as 
well also all the Oriental codes, customs, and systems, place all 
natural waters as subject to “ servitudes” ; therefore public prop- 
erty subject to economic individual use through community rules 
or legislative enactments. In this country the Spanish and Mexi- 
can codes and customs in this direction govern in large portions 
of our territory, by reason of treaties (the Guadalupe Hidalgo 
and Gadsden, made with Mexico) that became the law of the land. 

The matter of primary or community customs, having the force 
of law in our midst, is divisible into two classes : i 

Ist. There are the Indian village or pueblo customs, in regard 
to the common ownership of water and its equitable distribution, 
that have the force of law in New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
California. 

2d. What is known as “ prior appropriation,” which grew up as 
a miners’ custom. It has been legalized by the United States in 
its land and mining code, and by the several States and Territories 
through legislation, in which mining and terrene aridity are lead- 
ing features of economic life. 

In the application of these principles and customs, all legislation 
within the dry area, as well as that of the United States where it 
deals with this matter of water use, has recognized the “ public 
servitudes,”’ as the Mexican codes have it. California alone, 
through a decision of its Supreme Court, has made an abortive 
attempt to enforce the doctrine of riparian rights. Public opin- 
on there is very hostile, and no executive effort has been made 
to enforce this strange decision. 

In the matter of State legislation, the water laws of Colorado, 
now adopted by Wyoming, are conceded to be the most compre- 
hensive and just. That code provides: a. The public character 
of all natural water sources; 5. maintains the doctrine of prior ap- 
propriation ; ¢. that the farmer has first claim in unappropriated 
water; d. that unused water must be returned to the stream; e. 
that irrigation works shall have legal right of way; f. that the 
standard of measurement shall be fixed by law; g. water districts 
to be formed with commissioners to settle disputes and water mas- 
ters to distribute; appeals to district courts being allowed; h. 
registration in county clerk’s office of all water appropriations ; ¢. 
franchises to be granted with power to construct works and levy 
rents; j. providing for a State engineer. 

No storage plan is as yet provided. There are some ninety lakes 
on the coronal ranges. A movement for State ownership of the 
main ditches is under way. 

Utah has a simple but practical system in relation to water, 
which illustrates the sagacity of the Mormon legislators in control 
of that Territory. Allirrigable areas,which are usually separate and 
small in extent, become under it a water district. Mormon emi- 
grants are as a rule assigned to its reclamation. The franchise 
granted provides for a neighborhood .corporation. The farmers 
take as many shares as they need water rights; that is, one cubic 
foot per second for eighty acres. They payin labor asa rule. A 
certain amount of capital is required. This is raised by sale of 
another class of shares, interest on which is paid from water rent. 
The main ditches become district property ; the laterals or farm 
ditches are the farm property. A public storage system would 
almost make the Utah plan the ideal one. 

California in use combines the “ prior appropriation” and “ pub- 
lic servitude” policies. Water is declared public property. Cor- 


yporations are permitted either private or community in character. 


Great schemes are being carried out by irrigation districts, in 
which all is done by the public. Other enterprises of magnitude 
are conducted by private companies or persons, such as the San 
Diego Colony of “ National City,” or the Merced Canal, on which 
Mr. Crocker and others have already spent $5,000,000. Else- 
where the policy is yet at flux. 

There is an imperative need of a thorough and comprehensive 
inquiry by the nation, under authority of Congress, into the whole 
problem of aridity, precipitation, and irrigation. The larger por- 
tion of the vast area affected still remains the property of the 
national Union. Many of the engineering conditions can be dis- 
solved under no less authority than that of the general govern- 
ment. The legislative conditions must emanate from Congress. 
Thirty vears of extended travel, close observation, and study gives 
the right, in some degree, to assert that the highest statesmanship 
requires this, involving, as it will, the making of homes for at 
least 30,000,000 more of land dwellers. And the basis of it all 
must be the public ownership, control, and distribution of all nat- 
ural water supplies lying within the arid region. This demand is 
not merely a matter of theory. Historical experience proves it to 
be the only safe method where artificial storage and distribution 
of water is a prerequisite for the utilization of the soil. The cor- 
relative and immediate step is to locate the water sources, de- 
termine the storage sites, and to provide for the construction of 
works befitting the same. 

There is not to-day among the current material problems that 
press upon legislation for solution a larger.one than the one I have 
endeavored, however imperfectly, to present in this paper. 
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